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TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 


Somaliland Agreement Is Formally Adopted 
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Provisional Trusteeship Regime Will Begin 


Somaliland, a strip of territory in northeast Africa 1,000 miles tong and from 150 to 200 
miles wide, has known many rulers since Vasco da Gama seized it for Portugal in 1499. 
After 35 years as an Italian colony, it will now become a United Nations Trust Territory 
for a period of ten years, after which it is to become independent. The Trusteeship 
Council has approved a Trusteeship Agreement for the Territory, the negotiation of 
which is reviewed in the following article. 


The Trusteeship Council on Janu- 
ary 27 formally adopted a Trustee- 
ship Agreement for the former Italian 
colony of Somaliland which now be- 
comes a United Nations Trust Terri- 
tory for a period of ten years, with 
Italy as the Administering Authority. 
At the end of that time the in- 
habitants (now numbering 971,000) 
of the country, which is to be 
known as “Territory of Somali- 
land under Italian Administration,” 
will attain their complete independ- 
ence, and Somaliland will become a 
sovereign and independent state, in 
accordance with the resolution of 
the General Assembly, passed on 
November 21, 1949 (see the BuL- 
LETIN, vol. VII, no. 11). 


Italy will now be invited to take 
Over provisional administration at an 
agreed time for an orderly transfer 
of administration between its gov- 
ernment and the United Kingdom, 
the present Administering Authority 
in Somaliland. The Trusteeship 
Agreement as approved by the Coun- 
cil, will now require the approval of 
the General Assembly at its fifth ses- 
sion in September. 

Italy will be aided and advised in 
its administration by an Advisory 
Council of three, composed of the 
representatives of Colombia, Egypt 
and the Philippines, which will begin 
to function immediately on the com- 
mencement of the new administra- 
tion. 


British Proposal Withdrawn 


The 25 Articles and Constitutional 
Annex of the Trusteeship Agreement 
State in considerable detail the 
policies to be followed by Italy, and 
the measures to be taken in paving 
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the way for the country’s ultimate 
independence. Although the Coun- 
cil devoted five days to a detailed 
examination of the draft submitted 
by its special Committee on Somali- 
land, very few substantial changes 
were effected. Except for some draft- 
ing amendments to the text the Com- 
mittee’s draft was finally approved in 
its entirety. 

At the outset, Sir Alan Burns, of 
the United Kingdom, announced that 
his delegation was prepared to with- 
draw a proposal made in Committee 
relating to the inclusion of a special 
article dealing with compensation 
for, and restitution of war damage 
to property belonging to nationals, 
associations and companies of United 
Nations Member states. Sir Alan 
said his government’s withdrawal of 
this proposal—which had proved a 
controversial issue during the Com- 
mittee’s debates—was taken in the 
interests of harmony and in order to 
hasten the Council’s proceedings. 

In the course of general comments 
on the draft Agreement Liu Shin- 
Shun, of China, said his delegation 
particularly welcomed articles in the 
text conecrning such vital questions 
as education, protection of the rights 
of the inhabitants, and the guar- 
antee of equal treatment in the Ter- 
ritory to the nationals of all Member 
states. Mr. Liu felt the Agreement 
represented an advance over the texts 
of some of the existing Trusteeship 
Agreements which, he noted, did not 
guarantee equal treatment to na- 
tionals of all Member states. 

John D. L. Hood, of Australia, 
observed that although more detailed 
than some of the other Trusteeship 
Agreements, the draft for Somaliland 
did not necessarily represent any ad- 


vance, and should not be regarded 
as setting a pattern for other agree- 
ments. 


Health and Education Questions 


The question of protecting the 
health of the indigenous inhabitants 
of the Territory arose during con- 
sideration of Article Three of the 
draft. G. Laking, of New Zealand, 
thought the reference made to this 
matter in sub-paragraph 3 was some- 
what inadequate and suggested that 
a reference should be included to the 
“development of adequate health and 
hospital services for all sections of 
the population.” This amendment 
to the draft was unanimously 
adpoted. 

Paragraph | of Article Four, relat- 
ing to educational questions, then 
gave rise to some discussion. 

Pierre Ryckmans, of Belgium, pro- 
posed that the last line of this para- 
graph should read with “due re- 
gard for Jocal culture and religion,” 
instead of, “with due regard to 
Islamic culture and religion.” Dr. 
Fadhil al-Jamali, of Iraq, thought 
that the original text should be 
retained, stating that the Committee 
had been guided in drafting the text 
by the knowledge that the over- 
whelming majority of the Territory’s 
inhabitants were Moslem. It was con- 
sequently the Council’s duty to safe- 
guard their culture and religion. 

Mr. Ryckmans, on the other hand, 
thought it preferable to follow a 
formula that was applicable, mutatis 
mutandis, to any other Territory, and 
he considered the result would be the 
same in either case. 

The representative of Italy, Vitor- 
rio Cerulli, (who participated in the 
Council’s debate without having a 
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THE BOUNDARIES QUESTION in Somaliland 
will be taken up by the Assembly’s Interim 
Committee. 


vote) agreed that the part of Article 
4 under discussion, which was based 
on a detailed proposal submitted by 
Iraq, was an “important and ex- 
tremely delicate problem.” The for- 
mula adopted by the Somaliland 
Committee represented a compromise 
based on various considerations. 
There was first the question of the 
educational system to be developed 
by the Administering Authority in 
the Territory. The Council must de- 
cide what form the relationship be- 
tween the Western and _ Islamic 
cultures should take. It must not 
adopt a rigid formula, which might 
give the impression either that it 
wished to see Islamic cuture set 
aside, or that it desired to exclude 
Western culture altogether. The sec- 
ond question was that of the rela- 
tionship between Islamic culture as 
a social organization, and Islamic 
law strictly applied. Those familiar 
with Moslem countries knew that 
conflicts sometimes arose between 
Islamic law and customary law. If 
an Administering Authority agreed 
to put Islamic law and customary 
law on the same footing in any Ter- 
ritory, there might be difficulties. 

Mr. Cerulli felt that the formula 
“with due regard,” seemed to provide 
a satisfactory compromise. It as- 
sured the population that even under 
the system of Western education no 
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obstacle would be placed in the way 
of Islamic religion or culture, and 
that local institutions would not be 
antagonistic to that religion. He 
urged the Council to adopt the Com- 
mittee’s text as it stood. 

After further discussion the Coun- 
cil decided to retain the text as 
presented by the Committee. At Mr. 
Ryckmans’ request, it was agreed, 
however, that the French translation 
of the English words “due regard for” 
should be made to conform to the 
meaning of that phrase more than 
did the existing translation “en re- 
spectant.” 

Further discussion on Article 4, 
hinged on the wording of paragraph 
2: Should the text speak of “institu- 
tions for the preparation of teach- 
ers,” or “institutions for the training 
of teachers?” In this regard Dr. al- 
Jamali maintained that, in accord- 
ance with up-to-date and progressive 
pedagogic practice, reference was 
made to the preparation rather than 
to the training of teachers. He felt 
the word “training” applied more to 
“horses and things like that.” 

Ultimately, the Council agreed to 
use the word “training” in the text 
and paragraph 2 of Article 4, as 
amended, was then adopted by 6 
votes to 2, with abstentions. 


Territory's Defence 


Article 6, concerning the internal 
and external defence of the territory, 
gave rise to some discussion, par- 
ticularly regarding the implication of 
the words “after consultation with the 
advisory council” in the second para- 
graph of the text. José Ingles, of the 
Philippines, speaking as Rapporteur 
of the Somaliland Committtee, re- 
called that divergent views had been 
presented during the Committee’s 
consideration of the defence ques- 
tion, certain members having held 
that the Authority should not estab- 
lish installations and take such meas- 
ures as might be necessary for 
defence without the authorization of 
the appropriate United Nations 
bodies. On the other hand, some 
other members had opposed such a 
restriction. The article had accord- 
ingly been drafted as a compromise. 
Replying to the representative of 
China, Mr. Ingles further recalled 








that the Italian delegation had given 
a formal undertaking that Italy 
would not maintain larger armed 
forces in the Territory than those at 
present maintained there by the Brit- 
ish Authorities. 

Mr. Ryckmans considered that the 
words “after consultation” certainly 
implied more than asking someone 
for their advice, but neither concept 
meant as much as “with the agree- 
ment of.” 


Public Order 


Sharing the views expressed by the 
Philippines representative, Mr. Ce- 
rulli said, the word “consultation” 
had been used with the possibility in 
mind that if, for very serious reasons 
in connection with public order, the 
Administering Authority felt obliged 
to act without having concluded an 
arrangement with the Advisory 
Council, it would be incurring a very 
serious political responsibility —to- 
wards the Trusteeship Council. 

Francis B. Sayre, of the United 
States, also supported the adoption of 
Article 6 as drafted by the Commit- 
tee, and concurred with the Philip- 
pines’ views on the difference be- 
tween consultation and advice. The 
former, he said, implied a continuous 
process, while the latter denoted a 
definite act. 

Article 6 was subsequently adpoted 
by 10 votes to none, with | absten- 
tion. 


Privileges and Immunities 


Issues concerning the privileges 
and immunities to be granted to 
members of the Advisory Council 
tor Somaliland and their staff, dealt 
with in Article 10, led to a long dis- 
cussion. Victor Hoo, Assistant Sec- 
retary-General in charge of the De- 
partment of Trusteeship Affairs, ex- 
plained that in its present form this 
Article did not go far enough. For 
example, it did not cover property, 
funds, archives, or such matters as 
couriers’ pouches, belonging to the 
United Nations. Moreover, the privi- 
leges of the United Nations referred 
to in the Article were less extensive 
than diplomatic privileges. According 
to the present text the Advisory 
Council members would enjoy only 
those privileges and immunities 
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which were conferred in virtue of the 
Convention on the Privileges and 
Immunities of the United Nations 
which were, however, less far-reach- 
ing than diplomatic privileges and 
immunities, especially in their ap- 
plication to secretarial staff. 


Operations of Missions 


Dr. Hoo pointed out that this Con- 
vention had been drafted when the 
United Nations did not send out mis- 
sions. Experience since then had 
shown that missions called on to 
Operate away from _ headquarters 
must be granted diplomatic privi- 
leges. For instance, in the case of the 
mission to Korea an understanding 
had been arrived at between the 
authorities in that country and the 
United Nations. In practice, the 
members of all United Nations mis- 
sions, whether in Palestine, Indonesia, 
or Kashmir, as well as their staffs, 
had enjoyed diplomatic privileges. 
In that connection Dr. Hoo drew 
the Council’s attention to Article 105 
of the Charter. (Editor’s note: the 
first paragraph of this Article stipu- 
lates that the Organization shall en- 
joy in the territory of each of its 
Members such privileges and im- 
munities as are necessary for the ful- 
filment of its purposes). The Con- 
vention he had referred to was ap- 
plicable to normal conferences held 
in various parts of the world and 
strictly limited in duration, but in 
the case of missions—which were by 
their very nature diplomatic and 
political—those privileges and im- 
munities had been found inadequate. 

Speaking as one of the three repre- 
sentatives on the Advisory Council 
for Somaliland, Edmundo de Holte 
Castello, of Colombia, thought the 
members of the Council should en- 
joy full diplomatic privileges and im- 
munities but that those accorded to 
its staff should be less extensive. 
There should be some distinction be- 
tween the members of the Council 
and their staff. 

The representatives of the United 
Kingdom, France, and the United 
States opposed any change in the text 
of Article 10. For the United King- 
dom, Sir Alan Burns contended that 
the functions of the Advisory Coun- 
cil were not comparable to those of 
a visiting mission, and he failed to 
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see why they should enjoy greater 
privileges and immunities in Somali- 
land than at Lake Success. The As- 
sistant Secretary-General had implied 
that all the employees of the Advisory 
Council should have full diplomatic 
status. If that point of view were 
accepted such employees would en- 
joy a status superior to that enjoyed 
by consuls in the Territory, said Sir 
Alan. 

Dr. Hoo further explained that the 
staff of the Advisory Council would 
be appointed by the United Nations 
but that available credits would per- 
mit only a small secretariat to be 
maintained. The Italian Government 
would have to conclude a friendly 
agreement with the Secretary-Gen- 
eral on the nature of the immunities 
to be enjoyed by the staff, and such 
an agreement would apply to posts 
and not individuals. To this sugges- 
tion Mr. Cerulli, of Italy, said his 
Government would be agreeable to 
the negotiation at Lake Success of an 
agreement concerning the immunities 
to be accorded. 

After further discussion Sir Alan 
Burns proposed an amendment to 
Article 10 which provided that mem- 
bers of the Advisory Council should 
have full diplomatic privileges and 
that their staff should enjoy the privi- 
leges and immunities of United Na- 


tions officials. This amendment was 
adopted and the Article was then 
approved unanimously. 


Inhabitants’ Interests 


Another question which resulted 
in considerable discussion related to 
Article 14, concerning safeguards for 
the material interests of the in- 
digenous inhabitants of the Territory. 
Mr. Ryckmans, of Belgium, main- 
tained that there was a contradic- 
tion between this Article, which 
placed restrictions on the acquisition 
of private property, and subsequent 
articles in the draft Agreement which 
provided for equality of treatment. 
The provisions of Article 14 ap- 
peared extremely rigid, and the fact 
that a house could not be acquired 
without the approval of two-thirds 
of the members of the Territorial 
Council made Mr. Ryckmans feel 
“somewhat uneasy.” In certain cases, 
for example, that of missionaries of 
any faith who, according to Article 
18, were to be “free to reside in the 
Territory,” such provisions might re- 
sult in discriminatory measures 
which would clearly be contrary to 
Article 17 of the Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights. 

Mr. Ingles explained that the rea- 
son why the Somaliland Committee 
had thought it advisable to place re- 


CARAVAN IN SOMALILAND: Much of Somaliland is populated by nomads, mainly members 
of the Darot, Hawiye, and Dirr tribes. Here is a typical camel caravan of a Southern 
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STREET SCENE IN MOGADISHU, capital of Somaliland. 


strictions on the acquisition of land 
and natural resources was to safe- 
guard the national patrimony of the 
Somalis. Once their country had be- 
come independent they might wish to 
adopt a widely different policy from 
that outlined in the specific Article. 
At that time the indigenous popula- 
tion would be able to do as it 
pleased, but until then it was es- 
sential to prevent the development of 
a situation in which there would be 
no more land and no more natural 
resources to be disposed of at the 
end of the Trusteeship term. With 
regard to the Belgian representative's 
suggestion that Article 14 might give 
rise to discrimination, Mr. Ingles 
pointed out that during the con- 
sideration of the Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights both the Third 
Committee and the General As- 
sembly itself had accepted the view 
that property rights were subject to 
national legislation. That Declara- 
tion contained no text which could 
be interpreted as “opening the door,” 
as it were, to the exploitation of the 
natural resources of a country. 
Supporting the argument that the 
object of Article 14 was to protect 
the rights of the indigenous in- 
habitants, Dr. al-Jamali recalled that 
the alienation of land could lead to 
great difficulties. The Iraqi dele- 
gate quoted as an example “the 
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tragedy of the Arab population in 
Palestine,” and said he believed that 
the League of Nations would have 
drafted the mandate for Palestine 
differently had it been able to fore- 
see future events. The Somalis were 
a poor people from whom it was 
only too easy to take land, and the 
protection vouchsafed them in no 
way implied discrimination against 
anyone else. Nothing in the said 
Article precluded the purchase of 
land on a small scale, but Dr. al- 
Jamali admitted the question of 
house property had not been speci- 
fically considered by the Committee, 
in drafting this Article. He stressed 
that the Somalis should not be dis- 
possessed by Western peoples, nor 
should their country become a West- 
ern colony. Times had changed. The 
days of colonization were past and 
the future must be planned in terms 
of equality for rich and poor alike. 
Article 14, he maintained, was con- 
sistent with the only policy which 
could avert tragedy, bloodshed and 
strife in the future. 


Italy’s Proposed Policy 


Replying to the various comments 
on Article 14 Mr. Cerulli said that 
land had very little value in Somali- 
land and that tilling the soil was not 
regarded as “a very noble occupa- 
tion.” Farmers were considered as 


an inferior caste. It was therefore 
necessary to encourage the immigra- 
tion of Arab farmers into the Terri- 
tory. That was the policy which 
Italy intended to follow during the 
ten years of her Trusteeship. Mr. 
Cerulli strongly refuted allegations 
of exploitation of the Territory in 
any way. To such criticisms he 
merely stated that the administration 
of Somaliland would cost the Italian 
State 10,000,000,000 lire a year. His 
Government was in entire agreement 
with the text of Article 14, as sub- 
mitted by the Committee. 

After further debate the Council 
decided to accept amendments to 
Article 14 as suggested by the French 
representative, Henri Laurentie. 
These amendments’ replaced the 
words “request for advice of the Ad- 
visory Council” in the second para- 
graph, by the words “make a prior 
request for the advice of the Ad- 
visory Council,” and, in the final 
clause, replaced the words “save on 
lease for a period to be determined 
by law” by the words “save on lease 
or grant of a concession for a period 
to be determined by law.” 

Article 15, as amended, was then 
adopted by 10 votes to 0 with one 
abstention (Belgium). Subsequently 
the Council agreed that the wording 
of both Articles 14 and 15 should 
be clarified and asked its Somaliland 
Committee to effect such clarifica- 
tion. The Committee then submit- 
ted a new paragraph to Article 14 
which, approved by the Council, 
read: “Nothing in this Article shall 
be deemed to apply to building land 
within the municipal area of Moga- 
dishu (capital of the Territory) 
which may be disposed of in accord- 
ance with the regulations prescribed 
by law.” 


Land Question 


Article 15 was adopted after a 
minor amendment, while the Articles 
16 to 25 of the draft Agreement 
were all approved unanimously. After 
brief consideration the Council went 
on to approve the draft of the pre- 
amble to the Constitutional Annex. 

The use of the title “former Italian 
Somaliland” aroused some comments, 
the representative of China suggest- 
ing that the Territory should now be 
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called “Somaliland under Italian 
Trusteeship.” 

Mr. Sayre considered that it was 
not for the Council but the people 
to whom the Territory belonged to 
give it a name. While sharing this 
view Mr. Cerulli, of Italy, pointed out 
that from a practical administrative 
stand-point it was now necessary to 
give the Territory a name. After 
some discussion the Council agreed 
to adopt the term “Territory of 
Somaliland under Italian Adminis- 
tration.” 


Boundaries Question 

Before the Council’s final approval 
of the draft Agreement, reference 
was made to the question of the 
Somaliland frontiers. In this connec- 
tion Mr. Sayre proposed that the 
United Kingdom, as the present Ad- 
ministering Authority, should inform 
the Trusteeship Council before 
March 1, as to the frontiers of the 
Territory it would hand over to 
Italy, and that meanwhile the Coun- 
cil might adopt Article One, refer- 
ring to boundaries, as drafted by the 
Somaliland Committtee. This pro- 
posal received support from the 
representatives of the United King- 
dom and Italy, the former stating 
that the frontiers would be those on 
which the British and the Ethiopian 
Governments were agreed. 

The representative of Ethiopia, 
Abbebe Retta, then reiterated that 
his government would reserve its 


position regarding the whole question 
of frontiers (see box?). The Coun- 
cil President, Roger Garreau of 
France, thought it was not for the 
Council to delimit the Somaliland 
frontiers, but merely to know the 
povisional line of demarcation. 
Article One was thereupon unani- 
mously adopted as drafted by the 
Somaliland Committee. 

Prior to the formal adoption of 
the Agreement as a whole, the Coun- 
cil agreed that in order to ensure 
good style a French-speaking mem- 
ber (Mr. Ryckmans) and an English- 
speaking member (Mr. Fletcher 
Cooke, of the United Kingdom) 
should collate the two texts of the 
entire Agreement, in consultation 
with the Secretariat. 

This completed the Council's con- 
sideration of the Trusteeship Agree- 
ment for former Italian Somaliland. 


“Co-operative Spirit’ 


Satisfaction with the Council’s 
rapid completion of the negotiations 
for Somaliland Trusteeship was ex- 
pressed by several members of the 
Council. Argentina, said Jeronimo 
Remorino, was particularly gratified 
that Italy—which had already made 
such a great contribution to history 
—was enabled—to confer the bless- 
ings of her civilization on the people 
of Somaliland, and that the Italian 
representative’s co-operative spirit 
throughout the negotiations augured 
so well for his Government’s attiutde 


MEMBERS OF THE TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL: Sir Alan Burns, of the United Kingdom, and (right) 
Jose Ingles, of the Philippines. 
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to the problems ahead. Mr. Remorino 
noted that both Italy and the United 
Kingdom had expressed the willing- 
ness of their Governments to co- 
Operate in the tasks ahead. It was 
only to be hoped that the reserva- 


ETHIOPIAN STATEMENT 


The following statement by the 
Government of Ethiopia on the 
Somaliland question was com- 
municated to the Trusteeship 
Council on January 27, by the 
Ethiopian observer to the Council, 
Abbeba Retta: 

“In their previous declarations 
to the United Nations concerning 
the question of a trusteeship over 
ex-Italian Somaliland, the Im- 
perial Ethiopian Government have 
already pointed out that in the 
absence of a delimited frontier 
defining that Territory, there is 
lacking the primary and essential 
basis for any trusteeship agreement 
concerning this area. Further- 
more, as already stated, in view 
of these and other considerations 
of proximity and common prob- 
lems with the Territory in ques- 
tion, the consent of Ethiopia as a 
State directly concerned within 
the meaning of Article 79 of the 
Charter of the United Nations is a 
requirement for the validity of 
any trusteeship agreement con- 
cerning ex-Italian Somaliland, and 
without her consent there can be 
no valid trusteeship agreement for 
the area in question. 

“Since, therefore, on the one 
hand, no delimited frontiers exist 
and since none has been agreed 
to and since, on the other hand, 
the Ethiopian Government have 
not received satisfaction from the 
Trusteeship Council in respect of 
their request for participation in 
the work of the Council on the 
basis of the rights accorded Ethi- 
opia by Article 79 of the Charter, 
the Ethiopian Government are re- 
luctantly obliged to state that un- 
der such circumstances they can- 
not recognize the validity of any 
agreement prepared or agreed to 
by the Trusteeship Council in 
respect of ex-Italian Somaliland.” 
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tion made by the Ethiopian repre- 
sentative, inspired by the natural 
preoccupations of his Government in 
the matter, would not hinder the 
achievement of a completely satis- 
factory solution. 


“A Milestone” 


Dr. al-Jamali, of Iraq, was con- 
fident that the Agreement would in 
due course come to be regarded as 
“a milestone along the road of inter- 
national co-operation.” It was not 
the letter that mattered so much, but 
the spirit. And the spirit which had 
been displayed in the Council’s de- 
bates on the question, not least by 
the Italian representative, gave 
promise of a happy and and pros- 
perous future for the people of 
Somaliland. 

President Garreau declared that 
the Council would be especially 
happy shortly to see the representa- 
tive of Italy participating in its 
deliberations. Italy, which had the 
honor of inheriting one of the most 
ancient and glorious civilizations 
would, he was convinced, do an 
admirable job in Africa. 

Replying for the Italian Govern- 
ment, Mr. Brescia said the frank- 
ness and serenity with which work 
on the Somaliland Agreement had 
progressed was manifest proof of in- 
ternational comprehension and good- 
will, which was especially satisfying 
to. Italy, a country undertaking a 
task in the service of humanity and 
peace, and which would increase the 
confidence and the prestige already 
enjoyed by the United Nations. 


Towards Independence 


The Italian people was profoundly 
aware of the responsibility entailed 
by the fulfillment of the task en- 
trusted to it in Somaliland, and in- 
tended to carry out its international 
duties scrupulously, so as to produce 
at the expiration of the Trusteeship 
period a State of Somaliland which, 
in harmony with its neighbors, would 
in work, order, progress, and justice, 
have a sure basis for its independ- 
ence. 

The United Nations had wished to 
make clear to the population of 
Somaliland and to the world as a 
whole the essentially international 
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character of the Trusteeship Admin- 
istration. In its report of its Trus- 
teeship activities the Italian people 
would be conscious of the fact that 
it represented a civilized world in a 
land which desired and deserved to 
raise itself to a higher standard of 
civilized life. Mr. Brescia asked the 
whole world always to regard Italy 
in that light, serving the interests of 
the populations of Somaliland and 
of the United Nations. The task of 





his Government would certainly be 
facilitated by the presence, on the 
frontiers of the Territory which it 
was to administer, of two states 
Members of the United Nations, 
with whom it wished faithfully and 
sincerely to co-operate. 

Finally, Mr. Brescia welcomed the 
presence in the Council of the repre- 
sentatives of Colombia, Egypt, and 
the Philippines, who were to aid his 
Government in its task. 





(See page 183 for full text of Trusteeship Agreement for Somaliland) 





Mission To Pacific Trust Territories 


The Trusteeship Council's Visiting 
Mission to the four Trust Territories 
in the Pacific region will leave 
United Nations Interim Headquarters 
at Lake Success on or about April 
10, according to a decision reached 
by the Council at its Geneva meet- 
ing on January 31. In a tour of 
approximately 110 days, it will cover 
New Guinea and Nauru, under Aus- 
tralian administration; the Marshalls, 
Marianas, and Carolines, under 
United States administration; and 
Western Samoa, under New Zealand 
administration. 

The Council approved the mem- 
bership of the Mission which will 
be composed of Sir Alan Burns 
(United Kingdom) as Chairman; 
T. K. Chang (China); Jacques Tel- 
lec (France); and Victorio D. Car- 
pio (Philippines). A small secre- 
tariat staff will accompany the 
mission. 

By a vote of 9 to 0, with 2 ab- 
stentions (Argentina and the Philip- 
pines), the Council also adopted the 
Mission’s terms of reference. Under 
these terms, it is directed to observe 
developments in political, economic, 
social, and educational conditions in 
the four territories, their progress 
toward self-government or independ- 
ence, and the efforts made by the 
Administering Authorities to achieve 
this and other basic objectives of the 
International Trusteeship System. 

The Mission is further instructed 
“to give attention,” as might be ap- 
propriate in the light of discussions 
and resolutions adopted by the 
Council, to issues raised in connec- 


tion with the annual reports submit- 
ted on the territories concerned. The 
Mission is also directed to accept or 
receive petitions, and to investigate 
on the spot, after consultation with 
local representatives of the Admin- 
istering Authorities, such petitions 
dealing with conditions of the in- 
digenous population as it might con- 
sider of sufficient importance. 

This will be the third Visiting 
Mission to territories placed under 
the Trusteeship System. The first 
two were the missions which visited 
East and West African Trust Ter- 
ritories in the summer of 1948 and 
in November-December of 1949, re- 
spectively. The report of the Mis- 
sion to West African Trust Territor- 
ies is due to be examined by the 
Council at its current session. 


UNESCO FELLOWSHIPS 


More than 1,500 fellowships 
for advanced study in various 
fields are open to nationals of 
United Nations Trust Territories 
and of non-self-governing territor- 
ies, according to a survey by the 
United Nations Educational, Sci- 
entific, and Cultural Organization. 

Details on the nature and re- 
quirements of 1,533 such fellow- 
ships for advanced study in pub- 
lic administration, education, con- 
servation of natural resources, the 
social sciences, and other fields 
are listed in a recently published 
UNESCO handbook, Volume II 
of Study Abroad. 
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ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 





Debate on Chinese Delegation's Status 


The tenth session of the Economic 
and Social Council began on the 
morning of February 7 at Lake Suc- 
cess with the representatives of 
Czechoslovakia, Poland and_ the 
U.S.S.R. demanding the exclusion of 
the Chinese representative from the 
Council’s activities. He neither repre- 
sented China nor had the right to 
speak for the people of China, they 
argued. 

Semyon K. Tsarapkin (U.S.S.R.) 
accordingly proposed that the Coun- 
cil exclude “the representative of the 
Kuomintang.” The Central People’s 
Government of the People’s Republic 
of China, he recalled, had officially 
informed the United Nations that it 
did not recognize the representatives 
of the “Kuomintang group” as the 
representatives of China. Nor did it 
recognize their right to speak for the 
Chinese people. Indeed, it had de- 
clared that continued participation of 
the “Kuomintang representative” in 
the United Nations was illegal. He 
should, therefore, be expelled forth- 
with. In this connection, Mr. Tsarap- 
kin also recalled the cable sent, on 
February 3, 1950, to the Secretary- 


FERNAND DEHOUSSE, of Belgium, Second 
Vice-President of the Economic and Social 
Council for 1950. 
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General by the Vice-Minister of For- 
eign Affairs of the Central People’s 
Government. This cable announced 
the appointment of Chi Chao-ting as 
representative of the People’s Repub- 
lic of China to the Council. 

The U.S.S.R., Mr. Tsarapkin said 
in conclusion, would not take part 
in the Council’s work as long as “the 
representative of the Kuomintang” 
remained on it. 


Similar Views 


Similar views were expressed by 
Vladimir Houdek (Czechoslovakia), 
and J. Galewicz (Poland). Describ- 
ing the “Kuomintang group” as polit- 
ically bankrupt, the latter observed 
that China, having the largest popu- 
lation in the world, had an undeni- 
able right to be represented on the 
Council. No solution to the world’s 
economic and social problems could 
be discussed in the absence of a rep- 
resentative of the world’s largest 
nation. 

The issue of recognition or non- 
recognition of the Chinese delegation, 
replied Dr. P. C. Chang, transcended 
the normal purview of the Council. 
Members of the Council, he stressed, 
were elected by the General Assem- 
bly, to which the Council was re- 
sponsible in carrying out its duty of 
examining the world’s economic and 
social problems. 

He denied tha. the Chinese delega- 
tion represented the “Kuomintang 
group.” It represented the National 
Government of China, and this was 
the only legal government of China, 
despite the current conflict. 

During the four years of the Coun- 
cil’s existence, his delegation had 
done its best to contribute to its work 
in representing the views of the Chi- 
nese people, who would not submit to 
“Russian domination or any other 
foreign will.” 

The matter raised by the U.S.S.R.. 
Dr. Chang added, was more than one 
of credentials. It was a matter of the 
recognition or non-recognition of the 
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governments of Member states. This 
lay beyond the scope of the Council, 
being something for a higher body 
to decide. 


“Flagrant Disregard” 


He did not think that the method 
of the “walk-out” contributed to the 
orderly progress of the work of the 
United Nations. Rather, it was “a 
flagrant disregard” of the sovereignty 
of Member states. 

The threat of withdrawal from the 
Council’s meetings, declared Walter 
M. Kotschnig, of the United States, 
was evidence of the fact that the 
three countries concerned were more 
interested in propaganda tactics than 
in solving the economic and social 
problems besetting the world today. 
If they were genuinely interested in 
the Council’s agenda, they would 
accept the view of the majority of 
the Council, whatever it might be. 
Their threat of withdrawal, Mr. 
Kotschnig stressed, was a violation 
of the Charter. They had a duty to 
participate in the work of the Coun- 
cil since they had been elected to it 
by the General Assembly, in accord- 
ance with Article 61 of the Charter. 

Further, no United Nations Mem- 
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ber could by its wilful absence impair 
either the normal functioning of the 
Council or the validity of decisions 
it might take. 


Proposal Rejected 


In the opinion of Sir Ramaswami 
Mudaliar, of India, the question was 
one for the Security Council or the 
General Assembly to decide. Under 
its rules of procedure, the Council 
could examine the credentials of a 
representative as an idividual. But 
it could not do so in regard to the 
legality of a government. 

On being put to the vote, the 
U.S.S.R. proposal was rejected by 3 
votes to 10, with 5 abstentions. 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, the U.S.S.R. 
voted in favor, and Australia, Bel- 
gium, Brazil, Canada, Chile, China, 
Iran, Mexico, Peru and the United 
States voted against. Denmark, 
France, India, Pakistan and _ the 
United Kingdom abstained. 

After the result was announced, 
the representatives of Czechoslovakia, 
Poland and the U.S.S.R. left the 
Council Chamber after announcing 
that their governments would not 
recognize as valid or legal any deci- 
sions the Council might arrive at 
with the participation of the 
“Kuomintang representative.” 


SIR A. RAMASWAMI MUDALIAR, of India, 
First Vice-President of the Economic and 
Social Council for 1950. 
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MATERNAL AND CHILD HEALTH METHODS are taught in India by a World Health Organi- 


zation team. 


Here, in an Indian home, a pediatrics nurse weighs a four-weeks-old baby 


with the help of a student from the Delhi College of Nursing. 





Kashmir Problem Considered 
By the Security Council 


The efforts of General A. G. L. 
McNaughton, of Canada, to assist 
India and Pakistan “towards an 
agreed course of action” on the 
Kashmir question have been unsuc- 
cessful. Accordingly, further activity 
on his part “could not serve any use- 
ful purpose,” he observed in a writ- 
ten report which the Council took 
up on February 7. The Council, he 
added, would be in a position to de- 
termine appropriate action after the 
two parties to the dispute had been 


given an opportunity to explain their 
policies and state their views. 

This report contains the replies of 
India and Pakistan to proposals 
made to them by General McNaugh- 
ton, together with their amendments 
to these proposals. It also includes 
comments by the Governments of 
India and Pakistan on the suggested 
amendments. 

After the report had been read by 
the Chairman, Dr. Carlos Blanco, of 
Cuba, the Council heard India and 
Pakistan present their cases. 


Protocol on Obscene Publications in Force 


The United Nations, on Febru- 
ary 2, became legally responsible 
for carrying out the provisions of 
the Convention for the Suppres- 
sion of the Circulation and of the 


Traffic in Obscene Publications, 
drawn up in Geneva in 1923 and 
administered originally by the 
League of Nations. 

The transfer of powers became 
effective following the signature 
of the Protocol of November 12, 
1947, amending the 1923 Conven- 


tion, by Imre Horvath, Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Pleni- 
potentiary of Hungary at Wash- 
ington, D. C., in a ceremony at 
United Nations Headquarters. 
Amendments annexed to the 
Protocol were scheduled to come 
into effect when the majority of 
the parties to the original Con- 
vention became parties to the 
Protocol. Hungary’s . signature 
provided the necessary majority 
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ECONOMIC AND EMPLOYMENT COMMISSION 





The Work of the Fifth Session 


The Economic and Employment 
Commission discussed for two weeks 
the report of the group of experts 
appointed at the request of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council to examine 
methods of securing and maintaining 
full employment throughout — the 
world. The main conclusions of the 
experts were summarized by their 
chairman, Dr. E. R. Walker, in the 
UNITED NATIONS BULLETIN of Jan- 
uary |. 

The Commission was unanimous 
in praising the high quality of the 
experts’ report and the thorough and 
stimulating manner in which they 
carried out their task. 


The Commisssion did not try to 
reach final conclusions on the recom- 
mendations made in the experts’ re- 
port. Several of the proposals made 
by the experts, in order to be ef- 
fective, would require firm commit- 
ments by governments: for example, 
governments would undertake to 
deposit additional currency with the 
Internatonal Monetary Fund under 
certain circumstances. Even if com- 
pletely satisfied with the details of the 
experts’ proposals, it would have 
been undesirable for the Commission 
to attempt to come to final decisions 
before it knew whether governments 
would be prepared to consider mak- 
ing such formal commitments. When 
the Commission met, neither national 
governments nor the Commission it- 
self had had enough time to study the 
full implications of the report, and 
it was generally felt that the pro- 
posals themselves might be preju- 
diced by too precipitate action at 
such an early stage. 


Questions of Principle 


The Commission therefore devoted 
its time to a detailed examination of 
the Full Employment Report so that 
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Chairman, Economic and Employment Commission 


its proceedings would guide and as- 
sist the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil and national governments in their 
own deliberations. The Commission 
held useful discussions of the nature 
and implications of the experts’ pro- 
posals, examined their advantages 
and disadvantages, and considered 





ROLAND WILSON, Commonwealth Statisti- 
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some possible modifications and 
alternatives. 

One of the main questions of prin- 
ciple discussed by the Commission 
was the extent to which policies of 
the type recommended could be ap- 
plied universally without major modi- 
fication. Another was the extent 
to which measures could be framed 
which would come into force auto- 
matically and to a predetermined and 
exact extent. The experts themseves 
had recognized the need for as much 
flexibility as possible, and had point- 
ed out that conditions varied widely 
from country to country. For ex- 
ample, under-developed countries 


often have different problems from 
the more highly developed countries; 
and countries which draw a_ sub- 
stantial part of their national income 
from exports face problems seriously 
different in degree if not in kind 
from countries which are largely 
self-sufficient. 

Some members stressed that the 
Report was designed mainly to 
counter unemployment arising from 
a decline in effective demand. They 
considered that it did not deal ade- 
quately with unemployment arising 
from other sources, such as changes 
in the structure of the economy or 
shortages of raw materials or of 
capital. The representative of the 
United States maintained that de- 
clining industries were usually reluc- 
tant to make a change until it was 
forced upon them and that some of 
the measures proposed by the ex- 
perts might serve merely to put off 
the evil day. 


Part of General Problem 


Most members felt that criticism 
of this type could be exaggerated. 
They contended that structural un- 
employment was most easily over- 
come in times of prosperity and could 
therefore to a large degree be con- 
sidered as part of the general unem- 
ployment problem. If an industry is 
declining in importance and losing 
its markets, it is easier for the labor 
and resources involved to be trans- 
ferred to other industries if demand 
as a whole is high. The facts will 
vary from industry to industry and 
according to the circumstances of 
time and places; hence the continuing 
measures to counter unemployment 
and to foster economic progress must 
be adapted to the particular prob- 
lems of each country and industry. 

The first set of measures put for- 
ward by the experts concerned do- 
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mestic policy. They proposed that 
each country should determine and 
announce publicly a “target” of un- 
employment, the figure to be deter- 
mined separately for each country 
in the light of its own conditions 
and economic structure. Each coun- 
try should announce its intention in 
advance to take action to increase 
employment whenever unemploy- 
ment exceeded this target. The Com- 
mission saw many advantages in this 
proposal, but drew attention to some 
of the statistical implications and 
difficulties, and also to the ad- 
vantages in some cases of the alterna- 
tive approach whereby a_ target 
wou!d be declared in terms of em- 
ployment. 

The experts also made a number 
of recommendations for domestic 
action to promote full employment, 
such as variations in taxation policy, 
measures to influence the volume of 
investment, and measures to stabilize 
the incomes of primary producers. 
The desirability of such measures for 
stabilizing employment is not ques- 
tioned by economists, and they have 
been used in varying degree in most 
countries. Discussion in the Com- 
mission therefore centred around 
the relative importance and effect of 
such measures, and the consequences 
of the technical difficulties that may 
be encountered in applying them. 


Income Stabilization 


The Commission also felt that the 
question of stabilizing the incomes 
of primary producers through inter- 
national commodity agreements de- 
served more consideration than it had 
hitherto received as a factor in main- 
taining a stable volume of national 
and international demand. 

The experts had also recom- 
mended the institution of “automatic 
compensatory measures” — which 
would come into effect when busi- 
ness conditions and employment 
declined. A current example is un- 
employment insurance: if unem- 
ployment begins to increase, the con- 
tributions of workers and employers 
decline and payments of benefit in- 
crease, thus tending to maintain the 
purchasing power of the communty. 

There was general agreement in 
the Commission that most of these 
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“built-in” stabilizers are valuable, but 
the Commission agreed with the ex- 
perts that they required supplement- 
ing by other measures to maintain 
employment and income whenever 
effective demand declined. Most 
members agreed that the significance 
of the “automatic” elements in such 
measures could easily be over-esti- 
mated, and that the timing, extent, 
and relative weight to be given to 
individual domestic measures might 
better depend on the judgment of 
governments. 

The experts had also discussed 
means of keeping the price level 
stable and preventing inflationary 
tendencies. The Commission felt that 
the experts’ treatment of this point 
was not adequate, though this is un- 
derstandable in view of the short 
time available to them for their 
work and the complex and, in some 
cases, still unresolved theoretical 
questions involved. Some members 
of the Commission suggested that 
the problem of inflation in relation 
to full employment policies might be 
further examined either by a group 
of experts or in some other way. 


International Measures 


The experts had also made a num- 
ber of recommendations for interna- 
tional measures to maintain full em- 
ployment. 

To a large extent economic condi- 
tions in the rest of the world are di- 
rectly affected by, and even de- 
pendent upon, the state of prosperity 
in the United States and other large 
economic units. Hence we have two 
problems: to maintain conditions of 
full employment in the major trad- 
ing and industrial countries; and to 
lessen the effects on the rest of the 
world of such violent fluctuations as 
may nevertheless occur in economic 
conditions in a major country. The 
experts and the Commission hope 
that the first problem will be taken 
care of in large measure by the 
domestic measures taken to maintain 
full employment and by some of the 
international measures. Thus some 
of the less conventional international 
measures could be regarded as a sort 
of “safety net.” It is no real criticism 
of some of the more daring proposals 
made by the experts to suggest that 





they would break down or be inade- 
quate in a major world-wide depres- 
sion. In an emergency, emergency 
measures must be taken. Our ap- 
proach to the question should be to 
prevent a major depression arising 
and to take early and effective action 
to cope with any severe fluctuations 
that appear. 


Restoration of Equilibrium 


The Commission agreed com- 
pletely with the experts’ emphasis 
on the need “to create a workable 
system of international trade for a 
stable and expanding world economy 
and thereby provide the conditions 
required for the elimination of undue 
trade barriers and for the restoration 
of the convertibility of currencies.” 
The Commission however was more 
doubtful about the exact proposals 
made by the experts in this con- 
nexion. These would have involved 
the establishment of targets of im- 
ports and exports as a basis of plan- 
ning and of future policy, and would 
have required nations to take action 
to adjust the volume of their imports 
and exports in the interests of world- 
wide prosperity. The Commission was 
aware of the practical difficulties 
involved in these proposals and ex- 
amined them in the light of experi- 
ence already gained in, for example, 
the Organization for European Eco- 
nomic Co-operation. There was a 
strong feeling among members of 
the Commission that no new 
machinery should be established and 
that as far as possible any develop- 
ment along the lines suggested by the 
experts should be within the frame- 
work of existing or already planned 
international organizations. 


International Investment 


The experts also reported that an 
essential factor for the attainment 
of an expanding world economy was 
an increasing and stable flow of in- 
ternational investment, particularly 
to assist the economic development 
of under-developed countries. The 
Commission was conscious that, to 
a large extent, this increased invest- 
ment must come from North Amer- 
ica, though some other areas will be 
prepared to play a significant part, 
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as was demonstrated during January 
at the British Commonwealth Con- 
ference in Colombo. 

Some members of the Commission 
sought to place the main emphasis 
upon the need for creating a more 
“favorable climate” for investment 
in the deficit and under-developed 
countries. For example, foreign in- 
vestors may well be unwilling to pro- 
vide capital if a country has a reputa- 
tion for unstable administrations or 
arbitrary expropriation of property. 
In addition, a sound basis for invest- 
ment does not exist if adequate plans 
for future development and surveys 
of resources have not been made. 

The United Nations has already 
taken a first step towards meeting 
this problem by establishing, at the 
Fourth Session of the General As- 
sembly, an expanded programme of 
technical assistance. This will help 
under-developed countries to obtain 
expert international assistance in pre- 
paring plans for economic develop- 
ment and surveys of their resources. 
It will also allow them to get tech- 
nical assistance in such essential mat- 
ters as improving their systems of 
public administration and __ their 
statistical organizations. 

But it is clear that even with these 
improvements private investment will 
still not be adequate for the enor- 
mous task of word-wide economic 
development. In fact, some of the 
basic requirements for development 
are not of a nature that is ap- 
propriate for private investment—the 
building of roads, for example. 
Therefore, loans by governments, 
either directly or through interna- 
tional agencies, must play a greater 
and predominant part. It was widely 
felt in the Commission that the In- 
ternational Bank might find it possi- 
ble to adopt a more flexible and ex- 
pansive policy in making loans for 
economic development. 

A further recommendation by the 
experts was that measures should 
be taken to maintain stability in the 
flow of international investment. If 
private investment from a particular 
country tended to fall, its govern- 
ment should step in and increase its 
own lending, possibly through inter- 
national agencies. Many technical 
difficulties would have to be over- 
come, particularly in forecasting the 
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volume of loans to be made in any 
one period and also in assuring an 
adequate demand for suitable loans. 
But the Commission agreed that 
major fluctuations from year to year 
in the volume of international in- 
vestment were undesirable and dan- 
gerous, and that the experts’ recom- 
mendation in this matter should be 
the subject of further and serious 
study. 

A final proposal by the experts to 
stabilize the flow of international 
trade was an ingenious suggestion 
involving an alteration in the Articles 
of the International Monetary Fund 
to provide that, when a country’s im- 
ports fell drastically in relation to its 
exports, that country should make 
a deposit with the International 
Monetary Fund to be available as a 
loan to those countries whose ex- 
ports had thereby been reduced. 
This would allow those countries to 
maintain their imports and _ con- 
sequently would assist to avert the 
danger of an international spread of 
business depression and unemploy- 
ment, 

This proposal raises some im- 
portant difficulties, many of which 
were pointed out in the Commis- 
sion’s discussion. The proposal 
nevertheless requires very careful 
further consideration, and it may 
well be that some variations in 
detail or perhaps rather more drastic 
revisions might enable the plan to 
be adapted to provide an acceptable 
solution to the very real problem 
pointed out by the experts. 


An International Obligation 

The Commission’s work represents 
a further step in the drive for inter- 
national action to promote full em- 
ployment—an obligation which every 
member of the United Nations has 
accepted under Articles 55 and 56 
of the Charter. 

The experts provided a useful and 
stimulating report which forces gov- 
ernments to face several basic prob- 
lems which it might be fatal to 
ignore—problems which go beyond 
full employment as an isolated prob- 
lem and include the whole field of 
economic progress and international 
economic relations. The Commis- 
sion, by providing a detailed and 
constructive analysis of these recom- 





mendations, has given governments 
further assistance in determining 
their policies in this field. 

It is now up to the Economic and 
Social Council, and perhaps to the 
General Assembly towards the end 
of the year, to take more specific 
action. It is a task which should not 
be shirked. 





Introducing 


A MONTHLY INDEX 
TO 


UNITED NATIONS 
DOCUMENTS 


. . . An invaluable reference 
tool to librarians, scholars, re- 
search workers, bibliographers. 


Beginning in February, 1950, the 
United Nations Library will publish 
a monthly index to documents en- 
titled United Nations Documents 
Index; Documents and Publications 
of the United Nations and Special- 
ized Agencies. 


This Monthly Index will list and 
index by subject all of the docu- 
ments and publications of the 
United Nations and of the Special- 
ized Agencies received by the 
United Nations Library, except re- 
stricted (confidential) materials and 
internal papers. 


Each issue will contain: 


Introductory material concerning 
distribution, sales, and _ other 
pertinent items. 


A list of documents and publica- 
tions of the United Nations ar- 
ranged by symbol, followed by 
lists for each of the Specialized 
Agencies. 


A subject index in one alphabet 
referring to all of these docu- 
ments. The subject index will 
be cumulated annually. 


Obtainable from all authorized Sales 
Agents for United Nations publications. 


Price: Annual subscription (twelve issues 
including cumulated index) (U.S.) $7.50 
50/- Stg. Sw.Fr. 30.00 or equivalent in 
other national currencies. 
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PROPOSALS BEFORE THE TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 





Plan For International Regime In Jerusalem 


Proposals for the establishment of 
an international city within the 
boundaries of Jerusalem were pre- 
sented to the Trusteeship Council on 
January 30 by its President, Roger 
Garreau, of France. Contained in 
a working paper comprising fourteen 
main points, these proposals envisage 
an international city covering a rel- 
atively small area but embracing all 
the Holy Places included in the 
Status Quo of 1757. (This Status 
Quo was applicable to the principal 
Holy Places in the Jerusalem area.) 
Under Mr. Garreau’s plan, almost 
all the new city of Jerusalem, in- 
cluding the modern business section 
and the railway terminus, would re- 
main under the sovereignty of Israel. 

The latest Jerusalem proposals 
stemmed from action taken by the 
Trusteeship Council at its special 
session on December 20, 1949, when 
it decided to entrust its President 
with the task of preparing and sub- 
mitting to the Council’s sixth session 
a working paper for guidance in the 
preparation of an international statute 
for Jerusalem, in accordance with 
the General Assembly’s resolution of 
December 9, 1949. The Assembly 
then resolved that Jerusalem should 
become an international city under 
the direct administrative control of 
the Trusteeship Council, and in- 
structed the Council to begin work 
immediately on a statute for the 
Holy City. 

At its special session (see the 
BULLETIN, vol. VIII, no. 2), the 
Council also invited its members and 
the delegations of Egypt, Syria, and 
Lebanon (which participated without 
vote in the deliberations on Jeru- 
salem) to submit to the President 
written suggestions or observations. 
The Council further authorized the 
President to ascertain the views of 
other interested governments, institu- 
tions, or organizations. 

Mr. Garreau disclosed that in pur- 
suing this task he had learned of 
the following three factors: 
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e A large number of the inhabitants 
of Jerusalem, of all races and re- 
ligions, ardently desire the establish- 
ment of an international regime for 
the city, safeguarding them against 
a recurrence of the cruel hardships 
which have been inflicted on their 
city. 

e@ Christian churches are praying for 
an international regime which will 
somehow ensure the safety of the 
Holy Places and free access to them. 
e There is, as yet, no measure of 
agreement between the Government 
of Israel and the Governments of 
Arab states on the question of how 
the Holy City is to be protected in 
the future against dangers of an out- 
break between hostile neighbors. 


Israel-Jordan Discussions 


On this question, Mr. Garreau 
added: “The Governments of Israel 
and Jordan are reputed to have 
begun discussions with a view to con- 
cluding a treaty delimiting their re- 
spective zones of authority in the 
city of Jerusalem. Under this treaty, 
each would undertake, as_ indeed 
each already does, responsibility for 
guaranteeing the safety of the Holy 
Places within their zone and free 
access for pilgrims. But whatever 
the outcome of these bilateral nego- 
tiations, it is beyond question for the 
United Nations to determine the fate 
of the territory where it decided to 
establish a system of international 
administration, taking due account 
not only of the aspirations of Jews 
and Moslems, but also the wishes of 
the Christian world, since Jerusalem 
is a holy city for three great uni- 
versal religions. And the Trustee- 
ship Council, for its part, must abide 
by the instructions of the General 
Assembly.” 


The Proposals 

The detailed proposals contained 
in Mr. Garreau’s working paper to 
the Council are as follows: 


(1) The territory of Jerusalem 
would be constituted as a corpus 
separatum within the boundaries in- 
dicated in the Assembly’s resolution 
of November 19, 1947, and Decem- 
ber 9, 1949, and would be placed 
under a permanent international re- 
gime ensuring the demilitarization 
and neutralization of this zone, free 
access to the Holy Places, full free- 
dom of movement throughout the 
territory, and integrity of, and re- 
spect for, Holy Places and religious 
buildings and sites. 

(2) The territory would also be 
constituted as an economic free zone, 
and the authorities would have no 
power to collect any duty on goods 
or merchandise entering or leaving 
it. Goods consigned to, or coming 
directly from, Jerusalem and _ pass- 
ing through Israeli or Jordanian ter- 
ritory in Palestine would be exempt 
from all import and export duties 
and could be subject only to possible 
transit charges. 

The Governor of the Holy Places 
would agree with Israel and Jordan 
on all necessary measures to ensure 
the smooth working of the special 
economic regime in the interests of 
all parties concerned. 

(3) The territory of Jerusalem 
would be divided into three parts: 

(a) An Israeli zone under the au- 
thority and administration of that 
state. 

(b) A Jordanian zone under the 
authority and administration of the 
Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan. 


“International City” 


(c) An “international city” would 
be placed under the collective sover- 
eignty of the United Nations and 
would be administered, under the su- 
pervision and responsibility of the 
Trusteeship Council, by a Holy 
Places Governor appointed by the 
Council. 

Practically the whole of the new 
city, together with the station and 
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railway from Jerusalem to Tel-Aviv, 
would remain under Israeli sover- 
eignty. 

The Arab quarters of the old city, 
together with the Haram-El-Sherif, 
Wadi-El-Joz, and Bab-El-Zahira sec- 


tions, the American colony, the 
whole of the Jericho Road, the Nab- 
lus Road to the north of Sheik Jar- 
rah, and the Hebron Road to the 
south of Bethlehem, would remain 
under Jordan sovereignty. 

The “international city,” consist- 
ing of land taken in almost equal 
parts from the occupation zones de- 
fined by the armistice agreement be- 
tween Israel and Jordan, would in- 
clude all the Holy Places covered 
by the Status Quo of 1757. 

(4) The Governor of the Holy 
Places would ensure that the provi- 
sions of the Statute relating to de- 
militarization and neutralization of 
the territory of Jerusalem, to a free 
economic regime, to freedom of 
access to the Holy Places, to full 
freedom of movement throughout 
the territory, and to the integrity of 
and respect for the Holy Places and 
religious buildings and sites were 
duly observed by Israel and Jordan 
in their respective administration 
zones. 


Provisional Line 


(5) Until such time as the two 
states have established their common 
frontier across the territory of Jeru- 
salem, where they are not separated 
by the boundaries of the interna- 
tional city, a provisional line of 
demarcation would be drawn by 
agreement between the two states, 
and, if necessary, with the assistance 
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of the Governor of the Holy Places. 

The Governor would intervene, if 
necessary, to settle any dispute aris- 
ing between the authorities of the 
two neighboring states in Jerusalem 
territory. 

(6) The international city inhab- 
itants could either: retain their pres- 
ent nationality or opt for citi- 
zenship of the international city. 
They would elect, by universal suf- 
frage, a municipal council whose 
composition would be determined so 
as to ensure equitable representation 
of the various religions. This Coun- 
cil would administer the international 
city under the supervision of the 
Governor. 


Citizens’ Interests 


The Governor would accredit 
representatives to Israel and Jordan 
in order to ensure protection in 
those states of the interests of the 
international city and its citizens. 

(7) The Holy Places Governor 
would be assisted by a general ad- 
visory council whose composition 
would have to be determined, and 
whose main function would be to 
ensure good relations between the 
various religions and to settle re- 
ligious disputes. He would also be 
assisted by three commissions for the 
Holy Places, religious institutions, 
and religious sites, responsible for 
ensuring good order and maintenance 
of the Holy Places with which they 
were respectively concerned, and 
integrity of, and respect for, the 
acquired rights of the religious insti- 
tutions. Any dispute between the 
commissions which could not be 
settled by direct agreement between 


the parties concerned would be 
brought before the general advisory 
council. 


Right of Protection 


(8) The Holy Places Governor 
would also exercise, on behalf of the 
United Nations, the right to protect 
the Holy Places, religious institu- 
tions and sites outside the Holy City 
in any part of Palestine, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of Article 
37 of the draft statute prepared by 
the Trusteeship Council in April 
1948. 

(9) In the exercise of his powers 
in respect of the Holy Places, re- 
ligious institutions and sites, he 
would ensure, in the international 
city of Jerusalem, the integrity of 
and respect for existing rights, which 
could not be subject to either su- 
pervision or impairment. He would 
also ensure that such rights were 
similarly respected throughout the 
corpus separatum, under conditions 
to be fixed by agreement between 
Israel and Jordan. 

(10) The Holy Places Governor 
would direct the external affairs of 
the international city. 

(11) He would have at his dis- 
posal an international police force 
recruited by him without distinction 
as to nationality. 

(12) Justice in the international 
city would be administered by a 
court of the first instance and by a 
supreme court. The chief justice of 
the supreme court would be ap- 
pointed by the Trusteeship Council 
and would in turn appoint other of- 
ficers of both courts by agreement 
with the Holy Places Governor. 


ROGER GARREAU, OF FRANCE, the Council's Presi- 
dent, talks with Francis B. Sayre, of the United States. 





JERUSALEM FROM THE MOUNT OF OLIVES, with the walled city seen in the foreground. 


(13) The international city would 
fly the United Nations flag. 

(14) The statute would remain in 
force for a period of ten years, in 
the first instance, unless the Council 
thought it necessary to review its 
provisions at an earlier date, in 
which case the Council would amend 
those provisions as it thought fit. 

At the end of the ten-year period, 
the whole statute would be reviewed 
by the Trusteeship Council in the 
light of the experience acquired dur- 
ing the application of its provisions. 
The population of the international 
city would then be entitled to make 
known by referendum its views on 
possible changes in the city’s regime, 
and the Council, in due course, 
would prescribe procedure for car- 
rying out such a referendum. 


Need for Co-operation 


In presenting the working paper 
to the Council, Mr. Garreau stressed 
that the Council had been instructed 
not only to prepare a statute for 
Jerusalem, which if drafted in either 
abstract or absolute form without re- 
gard to live realities would certainly 
become “a dead letter,” but had also 
been entrusted with the more onerous 
task of seeing that such an instru- 
ment should be put into effect. The 
Council, in this respect, could not 
neglect any means of securing the 
willing and loyal co-operation of 
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both Israel and Jordan, if it was to 
bring to a successful conclusion a 
task “bristling with so many diffi- 
culties.” 

Mr. Garreau felt that a liberal 
and reasonable interpretation of the 
Assembly’s resolution would help to 
achieve this. It was for the Council 
to decide, as it considered most ap- 
propriate, the machinery for the spe- 
cial international regime to be ap- 
plied to the zone constituted as a 
corpus separatum within the limits 


fixed by the Assembly’s resolutions 
of November 9, 1947, and Decem- 
ber 9, 1949. The Council would 
also have to decide what provisions 
of the draft statute which it pre- 
pared in April, 1948, had become 
inapplicable as a result of certain 
events in Palestine since that date. 
Finally, the Council must decide 
what amendments must be made to 
the draft statute of April, 1948, in 
order to make it more democratic— 
namely, to work out and adopt ar- 
rangements for the proposed inter- 
national regime which clearly meet 
the expressed hopes, aspirations, and 
desires of the majority of the popu- 
lation in any given sector of the 
corpus separatum. 

Mr. Garreau,-in conclusion, said 
he was fully aware that his proposals 
would meet with many objections 
and perhaps criticism. “But,” he 
added, “I hope that the contradic- 
tory nature of such objections and 
criticism, based on diametrically op- 
posite viewpoints, will only bring 
out more strongly the completely ob- 
jective spirit in which I have con- 
ducted the enquiry which the Coun- 
cil instructed me to carry out, and 
the desire for conciliation by which 
my proposals have been prompted.” 

The Council began consideration 
of the President’s proposals at its 
meeting on February 6. 








Problem of Pollution of Sea Water | 


The damaging effects of pollution 
of sea water by oil and possible rem- 
edies will be among the subjects that 
the Transport and Communications 
Commission of the Economic and 
Social Council will have before it 
when its fourth session opens at Lake 
Success on March 27. 

In a note to be submitted to the 
Commission, the Secretary-General 
of the United Nations points out that 
pollution of sea water by oil not only 
affects birds, fish, and consequently 
the fishing industry, but also consti- 
tutes a hazard to ports through the 
possibility of floating oil taking fire. 

The note also indicates that among 
the proposed remedies for this prob- 
lem, which has been a matter of con- 
cern to governments for many years, 
the most adequate and practicable 


ones would seem to be “the establish- 
ment of zones wherein the discharge 
of oil and oily water is prohibited 
and the installation of oil separators 
in ports and on board ships.” 

The Secretary-General expresses 
the view that the Transport and 
Communications Commission might 
deem it useful and appropriate: 
(1) to draw the attention of the 
Inter-governmental Maritime Con- 
sultative Organization, once the latter 
has started functioning, to this par- 
ticular problem; and (2) pending the 
coming into force of the Convention 
establishing that Organization, to 
recommend to the Economic and 
Social Council that governments be 
requested by the Secretary-General 
of the United Nations to submit their 
views On the problem. 
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TROPIC REFLECTION: A window in a United Nations pavilion mirrors palm trees along the 


Port-au-Prince waterfront. 


Two United Nations Pavilions 
Built for Haitian Exposition 


Two United Nations pavilions, in- 
stalled with the assistance of the 
United Nations Department of In- 
formation, will be inaugurated at the 
International Exposition at Port-au- 
Prince, Haiti, on February 19, in 
ceremonies in which Assistant Secre- 
tary-General Benjamin Cohen will 
participate. 

The two United Nations pavilions, 
prominently placed and separated by 
a promenade, will contain three 
major sectors. 

A Human Rights exhibit will oc- 
cupy one of the main halls. Visual- 
izing the text of the Universal Decla- 
ration will be 62 large transparencies 
on specially constructed panels. An 
eight-foot pedestal has been placed in 
the room's center, carrying the text 
of the Declaration in French, Spanish 
and English. Surmounting the pedes- 
tal is a globe illuminated from within. 

A large photographic display, 
named “Our Road to Peace,” is in 
another section, portraying the politi- 
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cal development of the world, culmi- 
nating in the foundation of the 
United Nations. Special exhibits will 
feature the work of the World Health 
Organization, the International Chil- 
dren’s Emergency Fund, the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization, and the 
United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific and Cultural Organization. 


An Illustrated Map 


The global activities of the United 
Nations are depicted on an illustrated 
30-foot wall map, entitled “The 
United Nations in Action.” There is 
a 12-foot plaster landscaped model of 
the Permanent Headquarters, as it 
will appear when completed. In the 
windows of both pavilions will be 
displayed a series of black-and-white 
cut-outs symbolizing in graphic form 
the Preamble of the United Nations 
Charter. United Nations films will 
be shown daily to the public in an 
open-air theatre. 


The International Exposition was 
organized by the Government ot 
Haiti to commemorate the 200th an- 
niversary of the founding of Port-au- 
Prince, the capital city. 

Twelve members of the United 
Nations Secretariat spent the Christ- 
mas-New Year’s holidays in Haiti, as 
guests of the Government, in a pro- 
gram arranged through the United 
Nations Volunteer Services, organ- 
ized two years ago to enable mem- 
bers of the Secretariat to accept 
invitations to visit families and 
groups, particularly in the United 
States, but elsewhere as well. 

At the suggestion of Ernest Chau- 
vet, Minister Plenipotentiary to the 
United Nations, his Government ex- 
tended the invitation. The guests 
were housed in two homes belonging 
to the Government and were given 
every Opportunity to learn all they 
could about the country of their hosts 
during a period of twelve days. 


Received by President 


President Dumarsais Estimé re- 
ceived the United Nations group at 
the Palace. Later they were presented 
at a reception in honor of the Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Estimé at an open air 
café on the grounds of the Haitian 
International Exhibition. The visitors 
also were received by Foreign Secre- 
tary Vilfort Beauvoir. 

Opportunities were given for indi- 
vidual members of the group to dis- 
cuss the technical aspects of their 
work with leading members of the 
Haitian Government services, and to 
visit the work being done in Haiti by 
UNESCO, including the UNESCO 
workshop. 

Several visits were made to the Ex- 
position, beautifully arranged along 
the water front, on land reclaimed 
from swamps. Several of the Haitian 
pavilions already were prepared, such 
as the Palais du Tourisme, the Pavil- 
lon de l’Agriculture, the Pavillon des 
Beaux Arts, and the Musée de 
Homme Haitien. There were sev- 
eral exhibiitons of folk dancing and 
singing at the outdoor Théatre de 
Verdure. 

The visitors were shown the hotel 
accommodations prepared for visitors 
to the exhibition, and they were taken 
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THE PRESIDENT OF HAITI receives the Secretariat group. 


also to a number of rural projects 
and places of historical interest. In 
addition a number of social functions 
were arranged for their p!casure. 
They entertained their hosts before 
departing. 

Members of the party paid their 
own travelling expenses, and an at- 


tempt was made to make up the 
group from as many nations as pos- 
sible, considering those who were 
able to be absent from Lake Success 
at the time. Eight nations were rep- 
resented: Burma, China, France, 
Greece, Netherlands, Sweden, 
United Kingdom, and United States. 








Plans for Broadening 


UNESCO Program in Haiti 





The United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization 
has announced the appointment of a 
new director of its fundamnetal edu- 
cation project in the Marbial Valley 
of Haiti, completion of a new agree- 
ment with the Haitian Government, 
and plans for expanding the techni- 
cal assistance being given in the 
region. 

UNESCO’s project in the Marbial 
Valley, an under-developed district 
with some 28,000 inhabitants, was 
started in 1947 at the invitation of 
the Haitian Government. In the first 
two years of work, the inhabitants 
with UNESCO aid produced many 
improvements in the Valley’s life 
better health, pure water supplies, 
new roads, higher school attendance 
and classes for adults. 

In the broadened program planned 
for the future, the World Health Or- 
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ganization will join UNESCO in the 
Valley. The United Nations Chil- 
dren’s Fund will aid in a health proj- 
ect. 


WHO and UNICEF Assist 


The new director will be Conrad 
John Opper, formerly Director of 
Education in the Island of Mauritius, 
which has a culture somewhat similar 
to Haiti’s, the UNESCO announce- 
ment said. He studied languages and 
literature at Oxford University, re- 
ceived a Diploma in Education at 
London University, and studied so- 
cial and educational problems in the 
United States on a Rockefeller Foun- 
dation grant in 1937. He spent sev- 
eral years in school work and adult 
education projects in the copper min- 
ing areas of Northern Rhodesia. 

Emanuel Gabriel, a Haitian and a 
former member of the UNESCO 


Secretariat, will be appointed by the 
Haitian Government as Assistant Di- 
rector of the project. Mr. Gabriel, 
assisted by Miss Ella Washington 
Griffin, of the United States Office 
of Education, prepared a series of 
Creole textbooks and readers for use 
in the literacy campaign in the Val- 
ley. It is planned to teach the in- 
habitants to read Creole as a step in 
learning French, the official language 
of Haiti. 

The staff changes were worked out 
by John Bowers, Head of UNES- 
CO’s Fundamental Education Divi- 
sion, acting under instructions from 
Director-General Jaime Torres Bo- 
det, and Haiti’s Minister of Educa- 
tion. In addition, they drew up an 
agreement between’ Haiti and 
UNESCO, governing the financial 
and legal conditions for co-operation 
between the Haitian Government 
and UNESCO, 


Contributions 


The agreement, patterned on those 
used by the Institute of Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs in its bilateral arrange- 
ments with Latin American states, 
forms an “autonomous service” to 
administer the project under the 
Haitian Ministry of Education. The 
Project Director, appointed by 
UNESCO, receives his powers to 
carry out the project on Haitian soil 
from the Government of Haiti. It 
thus becomes possible for UNESCO 
to conduct technical assistance activi- 
ties within Haiti while, under the 
agreement terms, the country’s sov- 
ereignty is maintained. 

Contributions of $20,000 by 
UNESCO and $13,500 by the Hai- 
tian Government have already been 
paid into a common fund totaling 
$33,500 to support the operations of 
the project. 

The World Health Organization, 
with a budget of $7,500 for the pur- 
chase of essential medical supplies, is 
contributing the services of a French 
doctor and a Canadian nurse to the 
Marbial Valley project. WHO and 
the United Nations International 
Children’s Emergency Fund are 
planning a campaign to eliminate 
yaws, a highly prevalent tropical dis- 
ease, from the region by one-shot 
injections of penicillin for every in- 
fected peasant. 
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UNITED NATIONS APPEAL FOR CHILDREN 





Past Record Raises Hope for New Campaigns 


by Lowell W. Rooks 
Fund-Raising Co-ordinator of UNICEF 


Campaigns in support of the con- 
tinuing United Nations Appeal for 
Children are now underway in six 
countries and will soon be launched 
in a number of others. Since the 
beginning of 1949 a total of fifteen 
countries have undertaken to hold 
such campaigns. 

The General Assembly Resolution 
of December 8, 1948, which author- 
ized continuation of the Appeal, 
stipulated that the name of UNAC 
was to be used only in campaigns 
conducted solely for the benefit of 
the United Nations International 
Children’s Emergency Fund. Aus- 
tralia, Canada, and Liechtenstein are 
now in the midst of UNAC cam- 
paigns undertaken on this basis, and 
a similar campaign is due to be 
launched within the next few months 
in Pakistan. 

Ten other countries have re- 
sponded to the continuing Appeal 
by deciding to conduct campaigns 
under other auspices fot funds to be 
divided between UNICEF and other 
agencies. Such campaigns are now 
in progress in Belgium and the Domi- 
nican Republic and will soon begin 
in Ceylon, Chile, Colombia, Eucador, 
Italy, Monaco, and Yugoslavia. A 
Swiss campaign of the same char- 
acter was held early in 1949. 

In the United States a limited edu- 
cational campaign is being conducted 
to encourage individuals and non- 
governmental organizations to make 
contributions to UNICEF. 


An Impressive Response 


Much encouragement for the suc- 
cess of these campaigns can be 
drawn from the figures recently re- 
leased on the results of the UNAC 
campaigns of 1948, in which 80 
countries and territories participated 
—an impressive response to the first 
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world-wide collection of funds for 
humanitarian purposes. Net  pro- 
ceeds totalled almost $30,000,000 in 
terms of American dollars. The exact 
sum, revealed in a report prepared 
by the Secretary-General for the 
Economic and Social Council, repre- 
sents the equivalent of $29,791,283. 





LOWELL W. ROOKS 


Of the net proceeds, $11,138,871 
was given to the United Nations In- 
ternational Children’s Emergency 
Fund, a_ substantial contribution 
representing almost 8 per cent of 
all resources available to UNICEF 
since its founding. 

The remaining proceeds were thus 
distributed—$ 1,358,757 to the Unit- 
ed Nations Educational, Scientific, 
and Cultural Organization; $11,210,- 
705 to nationally-selected voluntary 
agencies for the relief of children in 
countries other than where the funds 


_were collected; and $6,011,865 to 


similar agencies for relief operations 
in the countries of the donors. A 
sum of $71,085 has still to be al- 
located. 


The 1948 campaigns did more 
than raise funds, important as that 
was. Millions of the contributors 
lived in countries which were them- 
selves receiving international aid for 
their children through UNICEF or 
other agencies. The Appeal stim- 
ulated these countries to help them- 
selves and thus tended to spread 
the burden of international child 
relief. 


Permanent Projects 


Also, in countries where child wel- 
fare work was not highly developed, 
the campaigns led to a new con- 
sciousness of national responsibility 
toward children and, in some cases, 
resulted directly in the establishment 
of permanent local projects for child 
relief. And by no means the least 
valuable by-product was the fact that 
the UNAC campaigns, reaching mil- 
lions of people on every continent, 
tended to make whole populations 
more aware of the United Nations 
and its varied activities. “The UNAC 
campaign has been of extraordinary 
value in making the United Nations 
known and discussed among the 
people at large,” wrote the chairman 
of the Swedish National Committee. 
“Aside from the economic results of 
the campaign, I can safely say that 
no comparable propaganda for the 
United Nations has ever taken place 
in our country.” 

Funds collected in a great variety 
of currencies—from British pounds 
and Swedish kroner to Swiss francs, 
Yugoslavian dinars, Iranian rials, and 
Panamanian balboas—were, for the 
most part, translated into supplies 
purchased in the respective donor 
countries for the benefit of needy 
children in distant lands. Contribu- 
tions were also made in kind. Cloth- 
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10,000,000 children in Europe 
and North Africa vaccinated 


against tuberculosis. 


$3,840,000 child-aid 
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40,000 child victims of 
Ecuador earthquake aided. 
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AFGHANISTAN 


ALBANIA 
ALGERIA 
AUSTRIA 
BOLIVIA 

BR. HONDURAS 
BULGARIA 
BRUNEI 

BURMA 


500,000 children and mothers 


STU Mate Me Oar met tty 


aided by UNICEF. 


CEYLON 

CHILE 

CHINA 

COLOMBIA 

COSTA RICA 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
ECUADOR 

EGYPT 


EL SALVADOR 
FINLAND 
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APPEAL FOR CHILDREN (Continued from page 169.) 


ing donated in Iceland passed to 
Austria and Poland for distribution. 
A South African’s gift of 600,000 
vitamin tablets went to children in 
Romania. (See map on pp. 170-1). 

In some countries the cost of the 
Appeal was borne by the govern- 
ments or by co-operating organiza- 
tions, so that no charge was made 
against collections. Campaign ex- 
penses in most countries ran well 
under 5 per cent of gross proceeds, 
being less than | per cent in seven- 
teen countries. The expense incurred 
by the United Nations Secretariat in 
connection with the 1948 campaigns 
approximated $480,000, or roughly 


Refugee Case Load 
Now Below 600,000 


For the first time since the In- 
ternational Refugee Organization 
began operating in July, 1947,,the 
number of persons receiving vari- 
ous forms of assistance from the 
Organization has dropped below 
600,000, according to an an- 
nouncement by Director-General 
J. Donald Kingsley. On Novem- 
ber 30, 1949, the latest date for 
which statistics are available, 
598.119 persons were receiving 
aid. 

When the IRO_ Preparatory 
Commission took over responsi- 
bility for the care of displaced 
persons on July 1, 1947, 719,600 
persons were receiving complete 
care and maintenance. That num- 
ber has now dropped to 334,376. 

The most important factor in 
keeping the number of cases at 
between 600,000 and 725,000, 
despite new applications, has been 
resettlement which, at the end of 
November, had given 670,571 
people the opportunity for a new 
start in life. During the 29-month 
period, 68,365 refugees were re- 
patriated. The three highest-rank- 
ing countries in the reception of 
refugees are the United States, 
which had accepted 141,048 by 
the end of November; Israel, 
115,512; and Australia, 99,087. 


1.5 per cent of the aggregate gross 
proceeds. 

In thirteen countries, the national 
collection (net) exceeded $1,000,- 
000. Sweden led with $3,459,010, 
followed by the United Kingdom 
($2,933,408), Canada ($2,284,502), 
Norway ($2,158,154), United States 
($1,961,670), Australia ($1,855,- 
412), Denmark ($1,797,476), South 
Africa ($1,727,306), New Zealand 
($1,578,120), Czechoslovakia ($1,- 
554,015), Switzerland ($1,498,630), 
Austria ($1,397,623), and France 
($1,376,453). 

On a per capita basis, however, Ice- 
land was far in the lead and can be 
proud of a magnificent achievement, 
having contributed the equivalent of 
$4.19 for every man, woman, and 
child on the island. New Zealand's 
collection represented 86 cents per 
capita, Norway’s 68 cents, Sweden’s 
51 cents, and Denmark’s 43 cents. 


Other Contributors 


A substantial contribution of $71.- 
952 was made by staff members of 
the Secretariat and by the staffs of 
United Nations delegations and the 
specialized agencies. In addition, in- 
dividual donations totalling $38,886 
were received at United Nations 
Headquarters up to the end of 
February, 1949. 

Funds distributed through nation- 
ally-selected voluntary agencies were 
used in various ways to aid needy 
children and mothers, providing 
food, clothing, medical examinations, 
prenatal care, hospitals, orphanages, 
anti-tuberculosis vaccinations, child 
care centres, guidance clinics, recrea- 
tional facilities, educational and in- 
stitutional equipment—and, in Yugo- 
slavia, a milk-processing plant, for 
which UNICEF is supplying the 
equipment. In Thailand, five mobile 
health units have been established. 
Four of these will be motorized; the 
fifth will travel by river boat to reach 
the more inaccessible parts of the 
country. 

UNICEF's share of the 1948 
UNAC proceeds has been used for 
supplies of many different kinds— 
for example, processed fish from Ice- 
land, fish liver oil capsules from New 


Tuberculosis Drive 
Will Be Extended 


The International Tuberculosis 
Campaign—already under way in 
Europe, the Middle East, North 
Africa, and Asia with United Na- 
tions assistance—will be extended 
this year to Latin America, Dr. 
Johannes Holm, Director of the 
program, announced on February 
3. The work is being sponsored 
by the United Nations Interna- 
tional Children’s Emergency Fund 
and Scandinavian relief societies 
with the technical assistance of 
the World Health Organization. 
Equipment will be supplied by 
UNICEF. 

In Mexico, during the first year, 
1,000,000 children will be tested 
and vaccinated, where necessary. 
The Government will test 1,000,- 
000 more during the second 
year. Two Scandinavian teams of 
doctors and nurses will arrive in 
Mexico this spring to assist 35 
Mexican doctors and nurses in the 
first six months of the campaign. 
The Mexican Government will 
provide the BCG vaccine from its 
own laboratory in Mexico City. 

In Ecuador, 1,100,000 children 
and adolescents will be tested in 
the course of a year. Testing and 
vaccination will be made by nine 
national teams and four Scandi- 
navian teams, each consisting of 
a doctor and two nurses or aides. 
The vaccine will come from Mex- 
ico City during the initial stages 
until the national laboratory at 
Guayaquil is ready to take over. 


Zealand, margarine from Australia, 
sugar from Cuba, rice from the 


Dominican Republic, meat from 
South Africa, leather from the 
United Kingdom, and medical sup- 
plies from the United States. These 
have meant incalculable benefit to 
millions of children in Europe, Pal- 
estine, and extensive areas of Asia. 

The campaigns now under way or 
about to start in response to the con- 
tinuing Appeal will provide more 
funds for such work. 
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SUB-COMMISSION ON PREVENTION OF DISCRIMINATION AND PROTECTION OF MINORITIES 


Seven Resolutions Adopted by Third Session 


The third session of the Sub-Com- 
mission on Prevention of Discrimi- 
nation and the Protection of Minori- 
ties. which met at Lake Success from 
January 9 to 27, adopted resolutions 
on seven subjects. These subjects 
were: 


e Legal measures for the prevention 
of discrimination 

e Educational measures to accom- 
plish the same end 


@ Definition of minorities for pur- 
poses of protection by the United 
Nations 

@ Classification of minorities 

e Measures for the protection of 
minorities for inclusion in the draft 
International Covenant on Human 
Rights. 


@ Certain matters not covered by 
the Convention on Genocide 


e Implementation of a proposed 
Covenant on Human Rights 


As Officers of its third session, 
the Sub-Commission chose M. R. 
Masani, of India, as chairman, J. 
Winiewicz, of Poland, as vice-chair- 
man, and A. Meneses-Pallares, of 
Ecuador, as rapporteur. 

After a general discussion of the 
whole problem of discrimination,. in 
which representatives of the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Organization, the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization, the Com- 
mission on the Status of Women, the 
American Federation of Labor, and 
the Co-ordinating Board of Jewish 
Organizations took part, the Sub- 
Commission first considered a draft 
resolution submitted by Jonathan 
Daniels, of the United States. To 
guide the Sub-Commission in devis- 
ing legal measures to prevent dis- 
crimination, Mr. Daniels proposed 
the the Commission on Human 
Rights should request the Secretary- 
General to invite Member and non- 
Member governments to furnish him 
as soon as practicable with examples 
of ‘legislation, judicial decisions, and 
other methods which have been 
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found to be especially useful” in 
preventing discrimination. The Sec- 
retary-General was also to be re- 
quested to distribute a brief summary 
of this material to members of the 
Sub-Commission before their next 
session. 


U.S.S.R. Abstention 


V. I. Formashev, of the U.S.S.R., 
said he would abstain from voting 
on the draft resolution. It did not 
propose any practical measures for 
the prevention of discrimination, he 
declared, and while the information 


Implementing the 


The third session of the Sub- 
Commission on the Prevention of 
Discrimination and the Protection 
of Minorities, which met at Lake 
Success from January 9 to 27, 
found its members working more 
as a team. than at earlier sessions. 
A better grasp of the intricacies 
of the problems entrusted to the 
Sub-Commission, as well as greater 
understanding on the part of 
members of the way of thinking 
of their colleagues, were factors 
that helped. 

The Sub-Commission completed 
consideration of its agenda, which 
covered a wide range of items. 
There was keen discussion on the 
thorny topic of implementing the 
proposed International Covenant 
on Human Rights. The Sub-Com- 
mission decided to convey to the 
Commission on Human Rights its 
views in regard to the nature of 
the organ to be established for 
the implementation of the Cove- 
nant, the extent to which the right 
to petition should be granted, and 


obtained would doubtless prove of 
some interest, the effect would be 
not to advance but actually to retard 
the adoption of practical measures. 
This view was supported by Mr. 
Winiewicz, of Poland. 

An amendment was offered by 
Mr. Meneses-Pallares, of Ecuador, 
who wished to make the terms of the 
proposal more comprehensive. Gov- 
ernments, he said, should be asked 
to furnish full information on the 
measures they had found effective 
rather than mere examples of such 
measures. Information on educa- 


Covenant... 


by M. R. Masani 


Chairman of the Sub-Commission 


the recognition of minority status. 

‘While appreciating the natural 
desire of states to prevent the 
abuse of Covenant provisions, the 
Sub-Commission came to the con- 
clusion, nonetheless, that effective 
implementation of the Covenant 
was of vital importance if dis- 
crimination was to be prevented 
and minorities protected. 

The only thing that marred the 
harmony of the proceedings and 
the unanimity which was often 
reached was that, half-way 
through the session, the members 
from the Soviet Union and Po- 
land insisted on absenting them- 
selves from the further proceed- 
ings, in spite of the unanimous 
plea of the rest of their colleagues, 
who pointed out that the 
Sub-Commission’s members were 
elected by the Economic and So- 
cial Council as experts in their 
personal capacity and consequent- 
ly could neither claim nor be 
held to represent their respective 
states. 
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tional measures to combat discrimi- 
nation should also be included. 

This amendment was rejected by 
7 votes to 4, with | abstention. After 
drafting changes, Mr. Daniels’ pro- 
posal was adopted by 9 votes to 
none, with 3 abstentions. 


A Joint Resolution 


The Sub-Commission next con- 
sidered a joint resolution by Eliza- 
abeth Monroe, of the United King- 
dom, and Rezazada Shafaq, of Iran, 
on educational measures to prevent 
discrimination. By its terms, the 
Commission on Human Rights would 
recommend to the Economic and 
Social Council that the latter call 
upon Member states “to take all 
steps available to them to eliminate 
all forms of discrimination from their 
schools.” 

It should also invite UNESCO “to 
give due emphasis to those practical 
activities in the field of education 
which are likely to lead to the aboli- 
tion of prejudice and discrimination,” 
and request it to give priority and 
the necessary funds for the prep- 
aration, publication, and distribution 
of “simple and readable books or 
pamphlets, based on scientific facts, 
explaining the fallacies of exag- 
gerated race theories and religious 
and other prejudices.”” Member states 
should be invited to distribute such 
books widely among their people and 
disseminate these ideas in their edu- 
cation programs. 

Mr. Winiewicz. of Poland, critic- 
ized the proposal as ineffective, say- 
ing that it called upon Member states 
to do what they were obliged to do 
by the Charter and invited UNESCO 
to do what it was already doing. The 
Sub-Commission, he felt, should not 
spend further time on a matter of 
secondary importance but should 
proceed to consider practical and 
effective measures to combat dis- 
crimination. 


Second Line of Attack 


Although educational measures 
were undeniably important, said Mr. 
Formashev, of the U.S.S.R., they 
were essentially a second line of at- 
tack. The cause of discrimination 
did not lie in education but in the 
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denial of rights to national minorities. 
The problem of discrimination could 
not be solved by palliative measure 
such as the publication of pamphlets 
and the improvement of textbooks. 
It could only be solved by the adop- 
tion of legislative measures prohibit- 
ing racist propaganda and guarantee- 
ing full and equal rights to all 
minorities. 

The Sub-Commission was consid- 
ering educational measures first, Mr. 
Shafaq, of Iran, pointed out, solely 
because of the arrangement of the 
agenda and not because they were 
regarded as more important than 
other aspects of the struggle against 
discrimination. If textbooks were im- 
partial, he added, they could make 
an important contribution in combat- 
ting discrimination and had already 
done so. It should be borne in mind 
that legislative bodies were dependent 
upon public opinion, which in many 
countries was ill informed about ra- 
cial theories. Discrimination could 
not be destroyed by legislative meas- 
ures alone. After drafting changes, 
the Sub-Commission adopted the 
joint draft on education measures by 
10 votes to 2. 

In the absence of Jonathan Dan- 
iels, C. F. Black was seated as the 
representative of the United States 
on January 16, at which time Mr. 
Formashev, of the U.S.S.R., sup- 
ported by Mr. Winiewicz, of Poland, 
moved that the Sub-Commission 
should “exclude the representative of 
the Kuomintang group from its mem- 
bership,” saying that he was not the 
legal representative of the Chinese 
people, who were now governed by 
the Central Government of the 
Chinese People’s Republic. 


The Chairman’s View 


As chairman, Mr. Masani pointed 
out that the Sub-Commission had 
been elected by the Economic 
and Social Council and was not em- 
powered to alter its membership. In 
addition, whatever might be the case 
in other United Nations bodies, its 
members sat as experts and not as 
government representatives. This 
view was endorsed by C. F. Chang. 
Mr. Shafag, Miss Monroe, Eric E. 
Ekstrand, and S. Panien. 

Mr. Spanien offered a motion de- 


claring Mr. Formashev’s proposal out 
of order. By 9 votes to 2, the motion 
was adopted, and Mr. Formashev 
and Mr. Winiewicz withdrew from 
the Sub-Commission with the an- 
nouncement that they would not par- 
ticipate in it work and would regard 
its decisions as illegal so long as the 
“expert of the Kuomintang group” 
continued to sit. 

Submitting a draft resolution on 
the definition of minorities, Miss 
Monroe, of the United Kingdom, 
gave a point-by-point explanation of 
her proposal on this complex sub- 
ject. In many states there were dis- 
tinctive population groups, usually 
known as minorities, with racial, 
religious, linguistic, or cultural char- 
acteristics different from those of the 
rest of the population. But not all 
such groups posed the problem of 
special protection. Such a group 
might be the dominant group, as in 
the case of British subjects living in 
Kenya, and had no need of protec- 
tion. Again, as in the case of the 
Negroes in the United States, the 
group might be seeking complete 
identity of treatment with the rest of 
the population, not wishing to be set 
off and protected as a minority. Dis- 
abilities suffered by such a group 
came under the head of prevention 
of discrimination. 


A Complex Problem 


Emphasizing the complexities of 
the problem, Miss Monroe pointed 
out that some members of a minority 
might not wish to be treated differ- 
ently from the rest of the population 
while other members wished to re- 
tain their distinctive characteristics. 
This was the case of the Jewish 
minority in the western hemisphere. 
It would therefore be inadvisable, she 
said, to impose distinctions upon such 
members of a group as did not want 
them. 

Some members of a minority might 
adopt an attitude of hostility to the 
state of which they were nationals, 
as the Sudeten Germans had done, 
and create dangerous division and 
disloyality, which was certainly not 
to be encouraged. Also, there was 
the question of the size of minority. 
Some groups were so small that spe- 
cial treatment would place a dispro- 
portionate burden upon public funds. 
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Representatives and 
Consultants 
The representatives and con- 
sultants present at the session of 
the Sub-Commission on the Pre- 
vention of Discrimination and the 
Protection of Minorities: 
Soto de la Jara—International 
Labor Organization 
R. C. Angell and S. Arnaldo— 
United Nations Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Or- 
ganization 
Miss T. Sender — American 
Federation of Labor 
1. Lewin—Agudas Israel World 
Organization 
Mrs. G. Aieta—Catholic Inter- 
national Union for Social 
Service 
R. L. Steiner—Commission of 
the Churches on_Interna- 
tional Affairs 
M. Moskowitz — Consultative 
Council of Jewish Organiza- 


tions 

B. Bernstein — Co-ordinating 
Board of Jewish Organiza- 
tions 


Mrs. W. B. Parsons—Interna- 
tional Council of Women 
Miss J. Gartlan and Miss 


C. Shaefer — International 
Union of Catholic Women’s 
Leagues 

K. Grossman and M. Perlzweig 
—wWorld Jewish Congress 





Mr. Meneses-Pallares said it would 
be useful to consider the problem 
under four heads: (1) the size of a 
given minority in a given society; 
(2) the extent to which the position 
of the minority group caused friction 
between its members and the domin- 
ant group, or the extent to which 
that group was barred from full 
participation in the life of the so- 
ciety; (3) the kind of social arrange- 
ments which governed the relations 
between the minority and the domin- 
ant group; (4) the efforts made by 
the minority and dominant groups 
to seek a new and more satisfactory 
equilibrium. 

The question of whether political 
prisoners constituted a minority was 
raised by Mr. Shafaq. After some 
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discussion, the Chairman pointed out 
that political groups did not fall 
within the definition of minorities as 
ordinarily understood. Mr. Black 
raised the point that it was not 
clear what person or organization 
would grant protection to minorities. 
The United Nations could not, in 
fact, afford protection. It could only 
recommend it. Mr. Shafaq added 
that it was not merely a question of 
how such protection should be pro- 
vided but who would be entitled to 
claim it. 


A Question of Application 


Joseph Nisot, of Belguim, observed 
that it was not clear from the text 
of the resolution whether protection 
would apply not only to nationals of 
the state concerned but to aliens. 
Miss Monroe agreed to the insertion 
of a phrase indicating that the pro- 
visions of the resolution applied only 
to nationals. 

As redrafted paragraph by para- 
graph by the Sub-Commission and 
adopted unanimously, the resolution 
states in its operative clauses that 
“from the standpoint of such meas- 
ures of protection of minorities as 
the United Nations may wish to take, 
and in the light of the exceptions and 
complexities set forth above, 

“(a) the term minority includes 
only those non-dominant groups in a 
population which possess and wish 
to preserve stable ethnic, religious, 
or linguistic traditions or character- 
istics markedly different from those 
of the rest of the population; 

“(b) such minorities should prop- 
perly include a number of persons 
sufficient by themselves to develop 
such characteristics; 

“(c) the members of such minor- 
ities must be loyal to the state of 
which they are nationals.” 

In considering the classification of 
minorities, the Sub-Commission had 
before it a memorandum prepared 
by the Secretary-General in which 
suggested classification under various 
categories was outlined. After con- 
siderable debate on how best to 
proceed, Mr. Masani, of India, pro- 
posed that the Sub-Commission ten- 
tatively accept the categories of clas- 
sification of minorities contained in 
the Secretary-General’s memorandum 
and appoint a committee of three 


members who by the end of 1950 
were to prepare and circulate with 
the assistance of the Secretariat, 
learned societies, and competent in- 
dividuals, a list of minorities covered 
by its definition. 


Proposal Rejected 

This proposal was rejected by 5 
votes to 2, with 3 abstentions, and 
the Sub-Commission adopted instead, 
by 6 votes in favor and none against, 
with 4 abstentions, a resolution of- 
fered by Miss Monroe. Under this 
proposal the Sub-Commission took 
note of the categories of classifica- 
tion of minorities set forth in the 
Secretary - General’s | =memorandum 
and appointed a committee of three 
members “to improve upon this 
classification in order to assist gov- 
ernments in replying to any enquiry 
on minorities the United Nations 
may make of them.” Miss Monroe, 
Mr. Ekstrand and Mr. Shafaq were 
named as members of this commit- 
tee. 

In a discussion of the nature of 
the “further study of the problem of 
minorities” requested by the General 
Assembly and the Commission on 
Human Rights, Mr. Masani proposed 
that the Secretary-General should be 
requested to prepare and circulate 
to the members of the Sub-Commis- 
sion before Sevtember 30, 1950, a 
draft convention for the protection 


Membership of 
Sub-Commission 


Members of the Sub-Commis- 
sion on the Prevention of Dis- 
crimination and the Protection of 
Minorities were: 

C. F. Chang (China) 

Jonathan Daniels (later C. F. 

Black) (United States) 

Eric Einar Ekstrand (Sweden) 

V. I. Formashev (U.S.S.R.) 

M. R. Masani (India) 

A. Meneses-Pallares (Ecuador) 

Miss Elizabeth Monroe ( United 

Kingdom) 

Joseph Nisot (Belgium) 

Herard Roy (Haiti) 

Rezazada Shafaq (Iran) 

S. Spanien (France) 

Joseph Winiewicz (Poland) 
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of the ethnic, religious, and linguis- 
tic traditions and characteristics of 
minorities as the latter had been 
defined by the Sub-Commission. 

This draft convention was to be 
attached to the proposed Covenant 
on Human Rights. Judging this pro- 
posal premature, the Sub-Commis- 
sion decided by 5 votes to 4, with 
| abstention, that it should be placed 
on the provisional agenda for its 
next session. 


Minority Languages 


The question of minority lan- 
guages was raised in a joint draft 
offered by Mr. Black and Mr. Ek- 
strand, who proposed that United 
Nations Members should be asked 
to submit information concerning the 
use of minority languages in their 
respective countries. After extended 
debate, a committee composed of 
Mr. Black, Mr. Ekstrand, Mr. Ma- 
sani, and Miss Monroe was appoint- 
ed to revise the joint draft, which 
emerged in the form of two reso- 
lutions. 

The first proposed that the Sub- 
Commission should inform the Com- 
mission on Human Rights of its 
Opinion that the most effective 
means of securing protection of mi- 
norities would be to include in the 
draft International Covenant on Hu- 
man Rights the following article: 
“Persons belonging to ethnic, re- 
ligious, or linguistic minorities shall 
not be denied the right, in commu- 
nity with the other members of their 
group, to enjoy their own culture, 
to profess and practice their own 
religion, or to use their own lan- 
guage.” This was adopted by 9 
votes to none, with | abstention. 

The second proposal, submitted as 
an alternative in case the Covenant 
article was not accepted by the Com- 
mission on Human _ Rights, was 
adopted by 7 votes to 3, with no 
abstentions. Under this the Com- 
mission on Human Rights should 
recommend for adoption by the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council for trans- 
mission to the General Assembly the 
following recommendation: “That, 
as an interim means of displaying its 
concern for minorities, the General 
Assembly adopt, and so place the 
full weight of its authority behind, 
the draft resolution on facilities to 
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be provided for minorities recom- 
mended by the Sub-Commission on 
Prevention of Discrimination and 
Protection of Minorities at its sec- 
ond session.” 


Recommended Changes 


In light of the problem of minor- 
ities the Sub-Commission examined 
each of the relevant articles in Part 
Il of the draft International Cov- 
enant on Human Rights and recom- 
mended several changes. In particu- 
lar, it expressed its support of the 
following text for Article 21: “Any 
advocacy of national, racial, or re- 
ligious hostility that constitutes an 
incitement to violence or hatred 
shall be prohibited by the law of 
the State.” 

Studying the Convention on the 
Prevention and Punishment of the 
Crime of Genocide, the Sub-Com- 
mission pointed out that certain pro- 
visions in the original draft of the 
Covenant had not been adopted be- 
cause, in the view of a majority of 
Member states, these provisions could 
more appropriately be taken care of 
in instruments covering the protec- 
tion of human rights, the prevention 
of discrimination and the protection 
of minorities. 

On the proposal of Mr. Spanien, 


of France, which was unanimously 
adopted, the Sub-Commission re- 
quested the Commission on Human 
Rights “to take these circumstances 
into account when advising on the 
measures of implementation and the 
procedure for appeal to be adopted 
in order that rights eminently deserv- 
ing of respect, including in particular 
those of political groups, should be 
in no danger of omission from the 
various instruments which may con- 
cern them.” 


Implementation of Covenant 


Finally, the Sub-Commission dis- 
cussed measures that had been pro- 
posed for the implementation of the 
International Covenant on Human 
Rights. It had before it for study 
Annex III of the report of the fifth 
session of the Commission on Hu- 
man Rights, a paper prepared by 
Mr. Spanien, and comments on the 
draft Covenant by five Governments 
—Israel, Philippines, United King- 
dom, United States, and the Soviet 
Union. A joint draft on the prob- 
lem of implementation was offered 
by Mr. Masani, Miss Monroe, and 
Mr. Spanien. As amended, this 
draft was adopted by a vote of 6 in 
favor and none against, with 4 
abstentions. 


SS 


SECOND UNIT OF PERMANENT HEADQUARTERS: On January 27, Secretary-General Trygve 
Lie, for the United Nations, and Lou R. Crandall, President of Fuller, Turner, Walsh and 
Slattery, Inc., for the construction firm, signed a contract in the amount of $12,000,000 for the 
construction of the five-story Meeting Hall Area at the headquarters site in Manhattan. Con- 
nected with the 39-story Secretariat Building, now under construction, the Meeting Hall Area 
will include three council chambers, three large conference rooms, six committee rooms, 
delegates’ lounge and dining room, cafeteria, and documents reproduction, shop and main- 


tenance, and storage areas. 
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In this resolution the Sub-Com- 
mission placed before the Commis- 
sion on Human Rights its views in 
regard to (1) submission of petitions 
and complaints, (2) machinery of 
implementation, and (3) recognition 
of minorities. 

Under the first, the Sub-Commis- 
sion expressed its belief that the 
right to petition the United Nations 
as a means of initiating procedure 
for the enforcement of human rights 
should be granted to both individuals 
and groups. In the case of minori- 
ties, a decision to confine the right 
of initiating proceedings to contract- 
ing states would have the great draw- 
back of impelling a dissatisfied mi- 
nority to seek the support of a 
foreign state and thus create inter- 
national friction. Every effort should 
be made to provide a minority with 
other recourses, and attention should 
be paid to the experience of the 
League of Nations in this respect. 


International Tribunal 


In the Sub-Commission’s opinion, 
an international court or tribunal 
was the most effective guarantee of 
human rights. If the Commission on 
Human Rights felt that such an 
instrument of international justice 
was not immediately feasible, the 
next most effective method would 
be the establishment of a single, per- 
manent, non-political body with 
broad powers of supervision and 
conciliation. 

As to the recognition of minori- 


International Essay Contest Announced 


Ten prizes will be awarded in an 
international contest for the best 
essay of approximately 2,000 words 
on the subject: 

“Has the rule of unanimity (‘the 
Veto’) prevented the United Nations 
from functioning in the political and 
security field?” 

The winners of the ten awards will 
receive free transportation from their 
homes to Lake Success and return, 
with a per diem allowance for travel 
expenses and a per diem of $10 for 
the 30 days they will spend in the 
New York area. 

Except for United States nationals, 
who are not eligible, the contest is 
open to all persons between the ages 
of 10 and 35 who are bona _ fide 
members of national organizations 
actively co-operating with the United 


Nations Association or the United 
Nations Information Centre in their 
respective countries, or affiliated with 
international non-governmental or- 
ganizations connected with the 
United Nations. 

The essays will be judged by an 
international jury sitting at Lake Suc- 
cess under the chairmanship of the 
Assistant Secretary-General for the 
Department of Public Information. 
In each country national committees 
will be established to organize and 
publicize the contest, and to select 
the two best essays from those sub- 
mitted to them to be forwarded for 
the consideration of the international 
jury. 

National committees are asked to 
torward the selected essays in time to 
reach Lake Success by June 1, 1950. 





ties, the demand for minority status 
might raise complications and give 
rise to disagreements which only an 
impartial judicial body could settle. 
The Commission on Human Rights 
should therefore make provision for 
placing the relevant powers of deci- 
sion in the hands of some body or 
court. 

The Sub-Commission decided to 
continue its study of the follow- 
ing: 

e Report of the Committee on 
Classification of Minorities. 
e Yearbook on Minorities. 


@ Proposal for on-the-spot surveys 
by Mr. Shafaq. 

@ Prevention of discrimination and 
denial of fundamental freedoms in 
the case of political groups. 

@ Proposal by Mr. Masani on a 
draft convention for the protection 
of the ethnic, religious, and linguistic 
traditions and characteristics of mi- 
norities, 

These items were placed on the 
provisional agenda of its next ses- 
sion, which may be held in Geneva, 
before the annual meeting of the 
Commission on Human Rights. 





“WHAT THE UNITED NATIONS IS DOING...” 


@) 


A series of booklets, each giving 
essential information or a specific 
activity of the United Nations and 
its related agencies. 


Illustrated, printed in two colors, 16 
to 24 pages each. 


Titles listed are available from 


authorized Sales Agents for United 
Nations publications. 


Consult Sales Agents for other 
language editions—French, Span- 
ish, Russian and Chinese. 


Price: 15¢ each in the United States or 


equivalent in other 
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national currencies. 


For Better World Trade 
The Convention on Genocide 


Economic Commission for 
Latin America 


For Trust Territories 
For the Status of Women 
World War on Tuberculosis 


Economic Commission for 
Asia and the Far East 


For Refugees and Displaced 
Persons 


Non-Self-Governing Territories 
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THE INTERIM COMMITTEE 


A Three-ltem Agenda 


The Interim Committee of the 
General Assembly held its second 
meeting of 1950 on February 7 with 
three items on its agenda. 

These items (the order in which 
they are to be taken up to be de- 
cided) were: 

(1) Delimitation of the frontiers 
of the former Italian colonies, so far 
as they have not already been deter- 
mined by international agreements. 

(2) The Chinese question. 

(3) Report of the Sub-Committee 
on Rules of Procedure. 

This Sub-Committee, on January 
31, elected Abdul Hamid Aziz, of 
Afghanistan, as Chairman, and Claes 
I. Wotlin, of Sweden, as Rapporteur, 
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and approved a number of modifica- 
tions drafted by the Secretariat, to- 
gether with amendments required to 
conform with the resolution re-estab- 
lishing the Interim Committee. 

The Sub-Committee on Interna- 
tional Co-operation in the Political 
Field established a Working Group 
to plan future work and _ elected 
Alexis Kyrou, of Greece. as Chair- 
man, and James E. S. Fawcett, of 
the United Kingdom, as Rapporteur, 
at a meeting on January 25. 

It was felt that further considera- 
tion should be given to the whole 
scope of the work which came under 
the competence of the Sub-Commit- 
tee before it established working 
groups on (1) the organization and 
co-operation of United Nations Com- 
missions in the field, and (2) the 
methods employed for the settle- 
ment of disputes and specific politi- 
cal problems by the General Assem- 
bly. 

The Secretariat reported that it 
had distributed twelve memoranda 
on the work of the field Commissions 
to members of the Sub-Committee, 


OFFICERS OF THE SUB-COMMITTEE: (upper 
left) Mr. Kyron; (lower left) Mr. Aziz! (cen- 
ter) Mr. Fawcett; (right) Mr. Wollin. 








and that studies of several other as- 
pects were in preparation. 

So that more delegations could 
take part in every stage of the con- 
siderations the Chairman of the Sub- 
Committee said he was anxious that 
the bulk of the work be done in 
plenary Sub-Committee, rather than 
by the Working Groups. 


Bank Announces 
Sale of Bonds 


The International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development 
has announced the sale at com- 
petitive bidding of $100,000,000 
of its bonds, maturing serially 
1953-1962, in equal installments, 
to a syndicate headed by Halsey, 
Stuart and Co., Inc., and the First 
National Bank of Chicago. 

The winning bid was 100.559 
for a 2 per cent interest coupon. 
This indicates a net interest cost 
to the Bank of 1.92 per cent. 

The net proceeds of the serial 
bonds will be applied toward the 
retirement of $100,000,000 in 
2.25 per cent bonds, due in 1957, 
which have been called for re- 
demption on February 17, at 101. 

The Bank also announced that 
it will open a temporary office in 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Chi- 
cago at 230 LaSalle Street, as an 
extension of the Bank’s Marketing 
Department with headquarters in 
New York City. 
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Latin America's Ocean Tonnage 
Has Doubled in Past Ten Years 








The total gross ocean-going ton- 
nage of shipping under Latin Ameri- 
can countries’ flags has doubled— 
trom 26,030,000 to 52,112,000—in 
the ten years 1939-49 partly as a re- 
sult of the effort to overcome ob- 
stacles to their overseas trade caused 
by the two world wars. 

This observation is extracted from 
a document on Latin American 
shipping problems, prepared by the 
United Nations Secretariat for the 
fourth session of the Transport and 
Communications Commission to be- 
gin on March 27. 

At its seventh session, the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council requested 
the Transport and Communications 
Commission to make a further study 
of these problems, including the 
application of fair freight rates, as 
had been recommended by the Eco- 
nomic Commission for Latin Amer- 
ica at its first (Santiago) session. 
However. the Transport and Com- 
munications Commission concluded, 
at its third session, that the nature 
and details of the problem had not 
been sufficiently elucidated for it 
to act. 


Council Instructions 


Accordingly, the Council decided 
at its ninth session at Geneva to 
instruct the Secretary-General to: 

(1) Ascertain the precise views 
of Latin American governments on 
maritime shipping problems, includ- 
ing freight rates, affecting their com- 
merce, and to obtain the relevant 
data in the possession of the Eco- 
nomic Commission for Latin Amer- 
ica; 

(2) Communicate the summary 
records of the Transport and Com- 
munications Commission’s  discus- 
sions to those governments: 

(3) On the basis of their rejoin- 
ders to collect further apposite in- 
formation: and 

(4) Forward the information to 
the Transport and Communications 
Commission for its further consid- 
eration. 
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The result is the note prepared by 
the Secretariat, which makes these 
points: 


e The Dominican Republic and 
Ecuador have complied with the 
Secretary-General’s request. The 
former reports no international mari- 
time problems, and freight rates 
affecting its commerce are set by 
the United States Atlantic & Gulf- 
Santo Domingo Conference. Ecua- 
dor describes its main problems as 
reasonable freight rates. 


e Since topography and geographic- 
al factors make shipping the easiest 
means of travel and commerce, this 
will likely remain the main problem. 
Air transport of bulk raw materials 
will not be economical in the near 
future. 


@ Until World War II almost all 
cargo except coastwise freight was 
carried in foreign bottoms—Amer- 
ican, British, German, and Japanese. 
As their economies expanded in the 
first quarter of this century, some 
Latin American countries increased 
ocean-going tonnage, but, except for 
Brazilian, Chilean, and Argentine 
vessels, most ocean-going — ships. 
though under Latin American flags. 
were owned abroad. Efforts to avoid 
dependency on foreign ownership 
were not successful, largely because 
of the competition among foreign 
owners and the lack of capital. 
However, World War II forced an 
increase in home-owned ships. 


@ The seven _ inter-governmental 
meetings which have discussed this 
problem are described and summar- 
ized. Other than consideration as a 
possibility, there has been no re- 
sponse to the suggestion of a Council 
member that an inter-American mer- 
chant fleet be established. Mention 
is made of the Gran Columbiana 





BANK’S TRAINING PROGRAM: Eugene R. Black, President of the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development, with the eight successful candidates for the 1950 training program 
who were selected from 200 applicants from member countries. Left to right: Mr. Black, Mar- 
garet S. Wolfson (United Kingdom), Roque Bustamante (Ecuador), Krishna Mohan (India), 
Erik Himle (Norway), Garrettson Dulin, Jr. (United States), Souhail Chamieh (Lebanon), 
Romeo dalla Chiesa (Italy), and Abbas Ordoobadi (Iran). 
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merchant fleet, formed by the Gov- 
ernments of Venezuela, Colombia, 
and Ecuador. Again, there is refer- 
ence to the agreement on economic 
co-operation adopted in Bogota in 
1948 at the Ninth International Con- 
ference of American States, in the 
preparation of which the Council 
took part. 


e The Inter-American Economic 
and Social Council, holding that it 
did not have enough information to 
study a proposal to adjust freight 
rates—a matter raised at the Bogota 
Conference—postponed __considera- 
tion until its session scheduled for 
January, 1950. 

e A general survey cannot be made 
at this time, since up-to-date infor- 
mation on all these problems is 








fragmentary. However, an effort is 
being made. For example, the Office 
of International Trade of the United 
States Department of Commerce is 
now studying the questions of sea- 
ports, harbors, merchant ships, and 
shipbuilding. Further, the Organi- 
zation of American States is con- 
sidering some aspects of the relation 
between maritime freight rates and 
Latin American economies. A com- 
parative study is contemplated of 
rates for selected commodities (ex- 
port and import), over a protracted 
period, against changing prices. 

The Secretary-General’s note is 
supplemented by annexes giving 
resolutions of various international 
organs interested in these problems. 
One annex summarizes common 
maritime freight rate practices. 





Developments in Repatriation 


of Greek Children 





The Secretary-General of the 
United Nations has been informed 
by the International Red Cross of 
certain developments concerning the 
question of the repatriation of Greek 
children. The developments, he said 
in a statement issued on February 3, 
are as follows. 

“Invitations have been sent by the 
International Red Cross to the Red 
Cross Societies of Bulgaria, Czecho- 
slovakia, Greece, Hungary, Romania 
and Yugoslavia to meet in Geneva 
under the auspices of the Interna- 
tional Red Cross in March in order 
to discuss means of expediting the 
repatriation of Greek children. 

“IT was further informed that there 
has been an exchange of correspond- 
ence between the Yugoslav and 
Greek Red Cross Societies on the 
problem of repatriation, although no 
meeting has been held as yet. 

“In view of a report that there 
are some 300 Greek children in East- 
ern Germany, the International Red 
Cross is pursuing investigations, and, 
if the presence of these children is 
established, will take up the matter 
with the Government of Eastern Ger- 
many, or the Soviet Red Cross and 
Red Crescent Societies, depending 
upon which authority is responsible 
for these children. In this connec- 
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tion, I have recently had a letter 
from Mr. Kyrou, the Permanent 
Representative of Greece, stating 
that a communique was published by 
the news agency of the Eastern zone 
of Germany, the A.D.N., on Decem- 
ber 27, 1949, according to which the 
number of Greek children in the 
Eastern zone would amount to 342.” 

Recalling that he had alluded on 
January 20th to a statement made by 
Dr. Houdek, the Permanent Repre- 
sentative of Czechoslovakia, concern- 
ing the application for a visa by the 
International Red Cross to permit 
their delegate to visit Czechoslovakia, 
the Secretary-General said he now 
was informed by the International 
Red Cross that they have renewed 
their request for such a visa, but 
that it has not as yet been received. 

“The new lists of Greek children, 
which were to give the names of the 
Greek children in Greek characters, 
are now in the hands of all national 
Red Cross Societies concerned,” he 
said. 

“I should 


add that the Interna- 


tional Red Cross has also informed 
me of the number of requests for re- 
patriation received to date from the 
Greek Red Cross. The total of these 
requests numbers 6,848.” 





WHO Broadcasts 
Warn Against Epidemics 


The World Health Organization 
guards against the spread of epi- 
demics by beaming daily radio warn- 
ings of smallpox, cholera, and other 
pestilential diseases to every con- 
tinent. Ten times daily, transmitters 
near Geneva broadcast such warnings 
in English and French, most of them 
by short wave, to Europe, Africa, the 
Eastern Mediterranean, Southeast 
Asia, Australia, New Zealand, the 
Northwest Pacific, South America 
and West Africa, Central America, 
and North America. 

In addition, bulletins of WHO’s 
Epidemiological Intelligence Station 
in Singapore are broadcast on dif- 
ferent days of the week by a chain 
of twelve stations from Madagascar 
to Tokyo. 

The broadcasts provide a watch- 
dog service that warns, for example, 
of a small-pox infected ship, a sud- 
den outbreak of plague in Africa, the 
rate of cholera in India, or a change 
in quarantine regulations. 

Directed specifically to airports, 
seaports, and national health au- 
thorities, the broadcasts enable of- 
ficials to prevent the spread of infec- 
tion to additional areas. 

WHO also provides news of pesti- 
lential diseases, new quarantine meas- 
ures, and infected ships in a publica- 
tion, the Weekly Epidemiological 
Record. 





ECAFE Aids Flood Control 
Research In India 


A grant has been made by the 
Bureau of Flood Control of the 
United Nations Economic Commis- 
sion for Asia and the Far East to the 
East Punjab Irrigation Institute, 
Amritsar, India, to undertake a joint 
study on the silt problem. This is the 
first attempt to use existing equip- 
ment and personnel of research in- 
stitutes in the ECAFE area to solve 
common flood problems in accord- 
ance with a resolution adopted at 
ECAFE’s fifth session. 

Research on silt, a major cause of 
floods, is one of the important proj- 
ects which the Bureau of Flood Con- 
trol is now undertaking. 
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India Gets Hybrid Seed 


Under Grain Program 


FAO 


Seeds of 36 maize hybrids are en 
route to India for experimental plant- 
ing there. The seed was requested by 
the Government of India as a 
stimulus for the Indian program to 
attain self-sufficiency in grains. The 
Food and Agriculture Organization 
arranged the shipment through the 
co-operation of the American Seed 
Trade Association, which furnshed 
the seed. 

India is the 22nd nation to re- 
ceive hybrid seed from the United 
States and Canada under FAO's 
program of seed distribution. Maize 
seed has been emphasized in this 
program since its planting in the 
United States has increased yields 
by at least 25 percent over the open- 
pollinated varieties. 

During 1949, eighteen countries in 
Europe and the Near East conducted 
experimental work with hybrid maize 
in an effort to adapt the American 
strains to their new environments: 
Austria, Belgium, Denmark, Czecho- 
slovakia, Egypt, Ethiopia, France, 
Greece, Hungary, Italy, the Nether- 
lands, Norway, Poland, Portugal. 
Spain, Switzerland, the United King- 
dom, and Yugoslavia. Afghanistan, 
Lebanon, and Syria have also re- 
ceived shipments of seed. 

At a 1949 meeting of plant breed- 
ers of Europe and the Near East, 
an association was proposed to facili- 
tate the exchange of breeding ma- 
terials and information, to carry 
Out cO-operative experiments, and to 
disseminate the results obtained. 


Livestock Breeding Problems 


Livestock breeding problems in 
the tropics and sub-tropics is the 
subject of a meeting called by FAO 
from February 13 to 24, in Luck- 
now, India. Governments of Europe, 
the Near East, Africa, Asia, and the 
Far East have been invited to send 
specialists. 

The objective is to bring together 
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outstanding scientists engaged in re- 
search and animal-breeding work to 
review and co-ordinate present infor- 
mation and to make plans so that 
activities and experience in some 
areas may supplement those in 
others. Each government has been 
invited to prepare a summary report 
of the animal-breeding work done or 
underway in its area. Milk and meat 
production, draft power, and the 
results of introducing foreign types 
and breeds will be among the topics 
discussed with regard to cattle, water 
buffaloes, goats, and sheep. 

The All India Cattle Show opens 
February 12, so that delegates may 
see the many Indian cattle types that 
will be on exhibition. Also, if enough 
delegates are interested in participat- 
ing, a tour of important cattle breed- 
ing centers of India will be made. 


Three Rangoon Rice Meetings 


Three meetings dealing with the 
improvement of rice production and 
consumption in South East Asia were 
in progress in Rangoon, Burma, 
during February. The meetings were 
sponsored by FAO through the 
courtesy of the Government of 
Burma. 

The meetings are: the Nutrition 
Committee for South East Asia, 
January 30 through February 4; the 
Rice Breeders’ Working Group, 
February | to 3; and the Interna- 
tional Rice Commission, February 6 
through 15. 

Among the topics considered by 
the Nutrition Committee were meth- 
ods of improving rice as it is eaten: 
improvement of rice diets; nutrition 
education, training, and _ research; 
and the nutritional aspects of the 
expanded technical assistance pro- 
gram which is being developed. Dr. 
W. R. Aykroyd, Director of FAO’s 
Nutrition Division, and Dr. P. C. 
Hsu of his staff, attended from head- 
quarters. 


Purpose of the Rice Breeders’ 
Working Group is to develop a 
regional campaign to improve rice 
varieties through breeding. 


Rinderpest Outbreak 


An outbreak of rinderpest in 
Afghanistan caused Dr. K. V. L. 
Kesteven, Chief of the Food and 
Agriculture Organization’s Animal 
Industry Branch, to fly to that area 
on January 19. Rinderpest is deadly 
to animals, most commonly attacking 
cattle and buffalo, and it is trans- 
missible to sheep, pigs, and goats. 

Dr. Kesteven stopped in Cairo to 
pick up rinderpest virus. He carried 
portable laboratory equipment. 

Rinderpest was first reported sev- 
eral months ago in Iran, which bor- 
ders Afghanistan on the west. 
Though Iran is not a member coun- 
try, FAO, on the request of the 
Government, sent Dr. Ian Kelton 
from his station in charge of rinder- 
pest control work in Ethiopia to Iran 
in January. The virus for vaccine 
production has also been sent to Tur- 
key and Iraq should the disease 
spread across their borders. Rinder- 
pest is probably the most costly 
animal disease in the world. 


FAO Gives Technical Assistance 


Stephen S. Easter, entomologist of 
the Agriculture Division of FAO, has 
returned from a visit to four Latin 
American countries where he con- 
sulted on grain storage problems. He 
went primarily to advise the Euca- 
dorean Government on ways to im- 
prove grain storage in the Sierras, but 
en route to and from Eucador, he 
gave similar help in El Salvador, 
British Honduras, and Costa Rica. 

FAO and the Costa Rican Gov- 
ernment are co-operating in an in- 
festation control demonstration proj- 
ect, and an FAO entomologist, R. A. 
Davis of the United Kingdom, is sta- 
tioned there for a year to help with 
the project. The Costa Rican Ministry 
of Agriculture and Consejo Nacional 
de Produccion are arranging to hold 
a short course on infestation control 
as related to grain storage in April. 
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Draft Trusteeship Agreement for the Territory 


Of Somaliland Under Italian Administration 


The following is the full text of 
the draft Trusteeship Agreement for 
the Territory of Somaliland as ap- 
proved by the Trusteeship Council on 
January 27: 

PREAMBLE 


Wuereas, Chapters XII and XIII 
of the Charter of the United Nations 
provide for an International Trustee- 
ship System; 

WuHereas, by Article 23 of the 
Treaty of Peace between the Allied 
and Associated Powers and _ Italy, 
signed in Paris on 10 February, 
1947, Italy renounced ali right and 
title to the Italian territorial posses- 
sions in Africa; 

WHEREAS, under paragraph 3 of 
Annex XI of this Treaty, the General 
Assembly of the United Nations was 
requested to make recommendations 
regarding the future status of the 
territories referred to in Article 23 
thereof: . 

WHEREAS, under paragraph 3 of 
Annex XI of this Treaty, the Gov- 
ernments of France, of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland, and of the 
United States of America agreed to 
accept the recommendation made by 
the General Assembly of the United 
Nations in this matter; 

WHEREAS, the General Assembly, 
after having examined the question 
at its third and fourth sessions, 
adopted at its 250th plenary meet- 
ing on 21 November, 1949 a reso- 
lution recommending, with respect 
to the territory formerly known as 
Italian Somaliland, that the Territory 
shall be an independent and sover- 
eign state, that its independence 
shall become effective at the end of 
ten years from the date of approval 
of the Trusteeship Agreement by the 
General Assembly and that, during 
this period of ten years, the Terri- 
tory shall be placed under the In- 
ternational Trusteeship System, with 
Italy as the Administering Authority, 
aided and advised by an Advisory 
Council composed of representatives 
of Colombia, Egypt, and the Philip- 
pines; 

WHEREAS, the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil, as requested by the General As- 
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sembly, has negotiated the draft of 
a Trusteeship Agreement with Italy 
and approved it at the eighth meet- 
ing of its sixth session on 27 Janu- 
ary, 1950; 

WHEREAS, the Government of 
Italy has accepted responsibility as 
the Administering Authority of this 
Territory; 

WHEREAS, the Governments of 
Colombia, Egypt, and the Philippines 
have accepted the responsibility of 
aiding and advising the Administer- 
ing Authority in their capacity as 
members of the Advisory Council; 

Now, THEREFORE, THE GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY OF THE UNITED NATIONS 
approves the following terms of 
trusteeship for the Territory former- 
ly known as Italian Somaliland: 


Article 1 


The territory to which this Agree- 
ment applies is the Territory for- 
merly known as Italian Somaliland, 
hereinafter called the Territory, 
bounded by the Somaliland Protec- 
torate, Ethiopia, Kenya, the Gulf of 
Aden, and the Indian Ocean. Its 
boundaries shall be those fixed by 
international agreement and, insofar 
as they are already delimited, shall 
be delimited in accordance with a 
procedure approved by the General 
Assembly. 


Article 2 


Italy shall be entrusted with the 
administration of the Territory and 
the Government of Italy, designated 
in this Agreement as the Adminis- 
tering Authority, shall be represented 
therein by an Administrator. The 
Administering Authority shall be re- 
sponsible to the United Nations for 
the peace, order, and good govern- 
ment of the Territory in accordance 
with the terms of this Agreement. 

The Administering Authority shall 
be aided and advised by an Advisory 
Council composed of representatives 
of Colombia, Egypt, and the Philip- 
pines. 

The headquarters of the Admin- 
istrator and of the Advisory Council 
shall be in Mogadishu. 





Article 3 


The Administering Authority un- 
dertakes to administer the Territory 
in accordance with the provisions of 
the United Nations Charter relating 
to the International Trusteeship Sys- 
tem as set out in Chapters XII and 
XIIIl thereof, the relevant parts of 
Resolution 289 (IV) of 21 Novem- 
ber, 1949, of the General Assembly 
and this Agreement (which includes 
an Annex containing a Declaration 
of Constitutional Principles), with 
a view to making the independence 
of the Territory effective at the end 
of ten years from the date of the 
approval of this Agreement by the 
General Assembly. 

The Administering 
shall: 

1. foster the development of free 
political institutions and promote the 
development of the inhabitants of 
the Territory towards independence; 
and to this end shall give to the in- 
habitants of the Territory a_pro- 
gressively increasing participation in 
the various organs of Government: 
2. promote the economic advance- 
ment and self-sufficiency of the in- 
habitants, and to this end shall reg- 
ulate the use of natural resources: 
encourage the development of fish- 
eries, agriculture, trade and indus- 
tries; protect the inhabitants against 
the loss of their lands and resources; 
and improve the means of  trans- 
portation and communication; 

3. promote the social advancement 
of the inhabitants, and to this end 
shall protect the rights and funda- 
mental freedoms of all elements of 
the population without discrimina- 
tion; protect and improve the health 
of the inhabitants by the develop- 
ment of adequate health and hospital 
services for all sections of the pop- 
ulation; control the traffic in arms 
and ammunition, opium and other 
dangerous drugs, alcohol and other 
spirituous liquors; prohibit all forms 
of slavery, slave trade and child mar- 
riage; apply existing international 
conventions concerning prostitution: 
prohibit all forms of forced or com- 
pulsory labor, except for essential 
public works and services, and then 
only in time of public emergency 


Authority 
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with adequate remuneration and ade- 
quate protection of the welfare of 
the workers; and institute such other 
regulations as may be necessary to 
protect the inhabitants against any 
social abuses. 


Article 4 


The Administering Authority, rec- 
ognizing the fact that education in 
its broadest sense is the only sure 
foundation on which any moral, so- 
cial, political and economic advance- 
ment of the inhabitants of the Terri- 
tory can be based, and believing that 
national independence with due re- 
spect for freedom and democracy 
can only be established on this basis, 
undertakes to establish a sound and 
effective system of education, with 
due regard for Islamic culture and 
religion. 

The Administering Authority 
therefore undertakes to promote the 
educational advancement of the in- 
habitants, and to this end undertakes 
to establish as rapidly as possible a 
system of public education which 
shall include elementary, secondary, 
vocational (including institutions for 
the training of teachers) and techni- 
cal schools, to provide free of charge 
at least elementary education, and to 
facilitate higher and professional ed- 
ucation and cultural advancement in 
every possible way. 

In particular, the Administering 
Authority shall take all appropriate 
steps 

(a) to provide that an adequate 
number of qualified students from 
among the indigenous population 
receive university or professional 
education outside the Territory, so 
as to ensure that sufficient quali- 
fied personnel will be available 
when the Territory becomes a sov- 
ereign independent state; 

(b) to combat illiteracy by all 
possible means; and 

(c) to ensure that instruction is 
given in schools and other educa- 
tional institutions regarding the ac- 
tivities of the United Nations and 
its organs, the basic objectives of 
the International Trusteeship Sys- 
tem and the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights. 


Article 5 


The Administering Authority shall 
collaborate fully with the General 
Assembly of the United Nations and 
with the Trusteeship Council in the 
discharge of all their functions as 
defined in Articles 87 and 88 of the 
Charter of the United Nations. 
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Accordingly, the Administering 
Authority undertakes: 

1. to make to the General Assembly 
of the United Nations an annual re- 
port on the basis of the question- 
naire drawn up by the Trusteeship 
Council in accordance with Article 
88 of the Charter of the United Na- 
tions and to include in this report 
information relating to the measures 
taken to give effect to the suggestions 
and recommendations of the General 
Assembly and of the Trusteeship 
Council; 

2. to designate an accredited rep- 
resentative to be present at the ses- 
sions of the Trusteeship Council at 
which the reports of the Adminis- 
tering Authority and petitions relat- 
ing to conditions in the Territory are 
considered; 

3. to facilitate periodic visits to the 
Territory as provided for in Article 
87 of the Charter of the United Na- 
tions at times and in accordance 
with arrangements to be agreed upon 
with the Administering Authority; 
4. to render assistance to the Gen- 
eral Assembly or the Trusteeship 
Council in the application of these 
arrangements and of such other ar- 
rangements as those organs of the 
United Nations may make in accord- 
ance with the terms of this Agree- 
ment. 


Article 6 


The Administering Authority may 
maintain police forces and raise vol- 
unteer contingents for the mainte- 
nance of peace and good order in 
the Territory. 

The Administering Authority, after 
consultation with the Advisory Coun- 
cil, may establish installations and 
take all measures in the Territory, 
including the progressive develop- 
ment of Somali defence forces, which 
may be necessary, within the limits 
laid down in the Charter of the 
United Nations, for the defence of 
the Territory and for the mainte- 
nance of international peace and 
security. 


Article 7 


The Administering Authority shall 
have full powers of legislation, ad- 
ministration and jurisdiction in the 
Territory, subject to the provisions 
of the Charter of the United Na- 
tions, of this Agreement and of the 
Annex attached hereto, and _ shall 
have power to apply to the Terri- 
tory, temporarily and with such 
modifications as are considered nec- 
essary, such Italian laws as are ap- 
propriate to the conditions and 


needs of the Territory and as are 
not incompatible with the attainment 
of its independence. 


Article 8 
The Advisory Council shall be 
fully informed by the Administering 
Authority on all matters relating to 
the political, economic, social and 
educational advancement of the in- 
habitants of the Territory, including 
legislation appertaining thereto, and 
may make to the Administering Au- 
thority such observations and rec- 
ommendations as it may consider 
will be conducive to the attainment 
of the objectives of this Agreement. 
The Administering Authority shall 
seek the advice of the Advisory 
Council on all measures envisaged 
for the inauguration, development 
and subsequent establishment of full 
self-government for the Territory; in 
particular it shall consult the Ad- 
visory Council regarding plans for: 
(a) the establishment and de- 
velopment of organs of self-gov- 
ernment; 
(b) economic and financial de- 
velopment; 
(c) educational advancement; 
(d) labor and social advance- 
ment; and 
(e) the transfer of the functions 
of government to a duly consti- 
tuted independent Government of 
the Territory. 


The Administering Authority shall 
seek the advice of the Advisory 
Council on ordinances which, in ac- 
cordance with Article 5 of Annex to 
this Agreement, the Administrator of 
the Territory may make and promul- 
gate in exceptional circumstances. 


Article 9 


The Advisory Council shall be ac- 
corded such facilities and shall have 
free access to such sources of infor- 
mation as it may require for the 
performance of its functions. 


Article 10 


In the Territory, Members of the 
Advisory Council shall enjoy full 
diplomatic privileges and immunities, 
and their staff shall enjoy the priv- 
ileges and immunities which they 
would enjoy if the Convention on 
the Privileges and Immunities of the 
United Nations were applicable to 
the Territory. 


Article 11 


States Members of the Advisory 
Council, if they are not members of 
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the Trusteeship Council, shall be en- 
titled to participate without vote in 
the debates of the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil on any question specifically re- 
lating to the Territory. 

In the course of such debates, 
Members of the Advisory Council 
or the majority of the Members, act- 
ing in the name of the Advisory 
Council, or each of the Members 
acting separately, may make to the 
Trusteeship Council such oral state- 
ments or may submit such written 
reports or memoranda, as they may 
deem necessary for the Council's 
proper consideration of any question 
specifically relating to the Territory. 


Article 12 


The Administering Authority un- 
dertakes to maintain the application 
of the international agreements and 
conventions which are at present in 
force in the Territory, and to apply 
therein any conventions and recom- 
mendations made by the United Na- 
tions, or the specialized agencies 
referred to in Article 57 of the 
Charter of the United Nations, the 
application of which would be in the 
interests of the population and con- 
sistent with the basic objectives of 
the Trusteeship System, the provi- 
sions of Resolution 289 (IV) of 21 
November, 1949 of the General As- 
sembly, and the terms of this Agree- 
ment. 


Article 13 


The Administering Authority shall 
take all the necessary steps to enable 
the Territory to co-operate with the 
specialized agencies referred to in 
Article 57 of the Charter of the 
United Nations and with other inter- 
national agencies and regional organ- 
izations, and to participate in their 
activities. 


Article 14 


In order to promote the economic 
and social advancement of the in- 
digenous population, the Adminis- 
tering Authority shall, in framing 
laws relating to the holding or alien- 
ation of land or other natural re- 
sources, take into consideration the 
laws and customs of the indigenous 
population and respect their rights 
and safeguard their interests, both 
present and future. 

The Administering Authority shall 
not, without the consent in each case 
of a two-thirds majority of the mem- 
bers of the Territorial Council (pro- 
vided for in Article 4 of the Annex), 
permit the acquisition by non-in- 
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digenous persons of any rights over 
land in the Territory save on lease 
for a period to be determined by 
law. In cases involving the aliena- 
tion to non-indigenous persons or 
to companies or associations con- 
trolled by such persons of areas of 
agricultural land in. excess of one 
thousand acres, the Administering 
Authority shall also request in ad- 
vance the advice of the Advisory 
Council. The Administering Author- 
ity shall include in its annual report 
to the Trusteeship Council a detailed 
account of such alienations. The 
Administering Authority shall pro- 
hibit the acquisition by non-indigen- 
ous persons or by companies or 
associations controlled by such per- 
sons of any rights over any other 
natural resources in the Territory 
save on lease or grant of concession 
for a period to be determined by 
law. 

Nothing in this Article shall ap- 
ply to building land within the mu- 
nicipal area of Mogadishu which 
may be disposed of in accordance 
with regulations prescribed by law. 


Article 15 


Subject to the provisions of Ar- 
ticles 14, 16 and 17 of this Agree- 
ment, the Administering Authority 
shall take all necessary steps to en- 
sure equal treatment in social, eco- 
nomic, industrial and commercial 
matters for all States Members of 
the United Nations and their na- 
tionals and for its own nationals and 
to this end: 


(a) shall grant to all nationals of 
Members of the United Nations and 
to its own nationals freedom of 
transit and navigation, including free- 
dom of transit and navigation by air, 
and the protection of person and 
property, subject to the requirements 
of public order and on condition of 
compliance with the local law; 


(b) shall ensure the same rights 
to all nationals of Members of the 
United Nations as to its own na- 
tionals in respect of entry into and 
residence in the Territory, acquisi- 
tion of property both movable and 
immovable, and the exercise of pro- 
fessions and trades; 


(c) shall not discriminate on 
grounds of nationality against na- 
tionals of any Member of the United 
Nations or its own nationals in mat- 
ters relating to the grant of conces- 
sions for the development of the 
natural resources of the Territory 
and shall not grant concessions hav- 


ing the character of a general mo- 
nopoly; and 

(d) shall ensure equal treatment 
in the administration of justice to 
the nationals of all Members of the 
United Nations and to its own 
nationals. 

The rights conferred by this ar- 
ticle on nationals of Members of 
the United Nations or on the Ad- 
ministering Authority’s own nationals 
apply equally to companies and as- 
sociations controlled by such na- 
tionals and organized in accordance 
with the law of any Member of the 
United Nations or with the law of 
the Administering Authority. 


Article 16 

Measures taken to give effect to 
Article 15 of this Agreement shall be 
subject always to the overriding duty 
of the Administering Authority, in 
accordance with Article 76 of the 
Charter of the United Nations, to 
promote the political, economic, so- 
cial and educational advancement of 
the inhabitants of the Territory, to 
carry out the other basic objectives 
of the International Trusteeship Sys- 
tem and the provisions of Resolution 
289 (IV of the General Assembly of 
21 November, 1949, and to maintain 
peace, order and good government. 
In particular, the Administering Au- 
thority shall be free: 

(a) to organize essential public 
services and works on such terms 
and conditions as it thinks just; 

» (b) to create monopolies of a 
purely fiscal character in order to 
provide the Territory with the fis- 
cal resources which seem best 
suited to local requirements, or 
otherwise to serve the interests of 
the inhabitants; 

(c) where the interests of the 
economic advancement of the in- 
habitants may require it, to estab- 
lish, or permit to be established, 
for specific purposes, other monop- 
olies or undertakings having in 
them an element of monopoly, 
under conditions of proper public 
control; provided that, in the selec- 
tion of agencies to carry out the 
purposes of this paragraph other 
than agencies controlled by the 
Government of the Territory or 
those in which that Government 
participates, the Administering Au- 
thority shall not discriminate on 
grounds of nationality against 
Members of the United Nations or 
their nationals. 
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Article 17 


Nothing in this Agreement shall 
entitle any Member of the United 
Nations to claim for itself or for its 
nationals, companies and _ associa- 
tions, the benefits of Article 15 of 
this Agreement in any respect in 
which it does not give to the inhabi- 
tants, companies and associations of 
the Territory equality of treatment 
with the nationals, companies and as- 
sociations of the State which it treats 
most favorably. 

Article 18 


The Administering Authority shall 
include in its first annual report to 
the Trusteeship Council a report on 
the position in the Territory of prop- 
erty belonging to nationals, associa- 
tions and companies of Members of 
the United Nations. 


Article 19 


The Administering Authority shall 
in a spirit of religious tolerance, en- 
sure in the Territory complete free- 
dom of conscience and religion and 
shall guarantee freedom of religious 
teaching and the free exercise of all 
forms of worship. 

Missionaries of any faith shall be 
free to enter, travel and reside in the 
Territory; to acquire and _ possess 
property therein, subject to the con- 
ditions laid down in Article 14 of the 
present Agreement; to erect religious 
buildings and hospitals therein; and 
to open schools subject to such regu- 
lations as may be prescribed by law 
for the educational advancement of 
the inhabitants of the Territory. 

The provisions of this Article shall 
be subject only to such limitations as 
may be necessary for the mainte- 
nance of public order and morality. 


Article 20 


The Administering Authority shall 
guarantee to the inhabitants of 
the Territory complete freedom of 
speech, of the press, of assembly and 
of petition, without distinction as to 
race, sex, language, political opinion 
or religion, subject only to the re- 
quirements of public order. 


Article 21 


Nothing in this Agreement shall 
affect the right of the Administering 
Authority or the Trusteeship Council 
to propose at any future date, the 
alteration or amendment of | this 
Agreement in the interests of the Ter- 
ritory or for reasons not inconsistent 
with the basic objectives of the Inter- 
national Trusteeship System. 
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The provisions of this Agreement 
shall not be altered or amended ex- 
cept as provided in Articles 79 and 
85 of the United Nations Charter. 


Article 22 


If any dispute whatever should 
arise between the Administering Au- 
thority and a State Member of the 
United Nations relating to the inter- 
pretation or the application of the 
provisions of this Agreement, such 
dispute, if it cannot be settled by 
direct negotiation or other means, 
shall be submitted to the Internation- 
al Court of Justice. 


Article 23 


The present Agreement, of which 
the Declaration of Constitutional 
Principles attached hereto as an An- 
nex is an integral part, shall enter 
into force as soon as it is approved 
by the General Assembly of the 
United Nations and ratified by Italy. 

Nevertheless, after the Trusteeship 
Council and Italy have agreed upon 
the terms of Trusteeship and pending 
approval of this Agreement by the 
General Assembly, the Administering 


Authority shall provisionally admin- 
ister the Territory in accordance with 
the provisions of the Charter of the 
United Nations and of this Agree- 
ment, and shall assume this provi- 
sional administration at a time and 
pursuant to arrangements for the 
orderly transfer of administration 
agreed upon between Italy and the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland. 


Article 24 

The present Agreement shall cease 
to be in force ten years after the date 
of the approval of the Trusteeship 
Agreement by the General Assembly 
at the conclusion of which the Terri- 
tory shall become an independent 
sovereign State. 


Article 25 


The Administering Authority shall 
submit to the Trusteeship Council at 
least 18 months before the expiration 
of the present Agreement, a plan for 
the orderly transfer of all the func- 
tions of government to a duly consti- 
tuted independent Government of the 
Territory. 





ANNEX 


Declaration of Constitutional Principles 


PREAMBLE 


IN View of the recommendation 
made by the General Asembly of the 
United Nations at its Fourth Regular 
Session, with respect to placing the 
territory formerly known as Italian 
Somaliland under the International 
Trusteeship System with Italy as the 
Administering Authority: 

CONSIDERING the provisions of 
the Charter of United Nations which 
establish an International Trusteeship 
System, the terms of this Trusteeship 
Agreement, of which this Declaration 
is an integral part, and in accordance 
with the provisions of Resolution 289 
(IV) of the General Assembly; 

FOR THE PURPOSE of solemnly 
guaranteeing the rights of the inhabi- 
tants of the Territory and of provid- 
ing, in accordance with democratic 
principles, for the gradual develop- 
ment of institutions designed to en- 
sure the establishment of full self- 
government and independence, and 
the attainment of the basic objectives 
of the International Trusteeship Sys- 


tem in conformity with the Charter 
of the United Nations; 


It Is HEREBY DECLARED: 


Article 1 
The sovereignty of the Territory is 
vested in its people and shall be exer- 
cised by the Administering Authority 
on their behalf and in the manner 
prescribed herein by decision of the 
United Nations. 


Article 2 


The Administering Authority shall 
take the necessary steps to provide 
for the population of the Territory a 
status of citizenship of the Territory 
and to ensure their diplomatic and 
consular protection when outside the 
limits of the Territory and of the 
territory of the Administering Au- 
thority. 

Article 3 


The Administrator shall be the 
chief executive officer of the Terri- 
tory. 
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Article 4 


The Administrator shall appoint a 
Territorial Council, composed of in- 
habitants of the Territory and repre- 
sentative of its people. 

In all matters other than defence 
and foreign affairs, the Administrator 
shall consult the Territorial Council. 

The legislative authority shall nor- 
mally be exercised by the Admin- 
istrator after consultation with the 
Territorial Council until such time as 
an elective legislature has been estab- 
lished. 


Article 5 


In exceptional circumstances the 
Administrator may, after consulta- 
tion with the Advisory Council, make 
and promulgate such ordinances as 
in his opinion the circumstances de- 
mand. 

These ordinances shall be laid be- 
fore the Territorial Council as soon 
as may be practicable and the Ad- 
ministering Authority shall include 
an account of all such ordinances in 
its anual report to the Trusteeship 
Council. 


Article 6 


In matters relating.to defence and 
foreign affairs as in other matters, 
the Administering Authority shall be 
accountable to the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil, and shall take into account any 
recommendations which the Council 
may see fit to make. 


Article 7 


The Administering Authority shall 
establish a judicial system and shall 
ensure the absolute independence of 
the judiciary. The Administering Au- 
thority shall also ensure that repre- 
sentatives of the indigenous popula- 
tion be progressively entrusted with 
judicial functions and that the juris- 
diction of courts of first instance be 
progressively increased. 

As may be appropriate in each 
case, the Administering Authority 
shall apply territorial legislation, 
Islamic law, and customary law. 


Article 8 


The Administering Authority, in 
accordance with the principles laid 
down in its own Constitution and 
legislation, shall guarantee to all in- 
habitants of the Territory human 
rights and fundamental freedoms and 
full equality before the law without 
distinction as to race, sex, language, 
political opinion or religion. 
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Article 9 


The Administering Authority shall 
guarantee to all the inhabitants of 
the Territory full civil rights, and 
also such political rights as are con- 
sistent with the progressive political, 
social, economic and educational de- 
velopment of the inhabitants and 
with the development of a democratic 
representative system, due regard be- 
ing paid to traditional institutions. 

In particular, it shall guarantee: 

1. the preservation of their per- 
sonal and successional status 
with due regard to its evolu- 
tionary development; 

2. the inviolability of the per- 
sonal liberty, which may not be 
restricted except by warrant of 
judicial authority and only in 
cases and in accordane with 
regulations prescribed by law; 
the inviolability of domicile, to 
which the competent authority 
may have access only by due 
legal process and in a manner 
prescribed in accordance with 
local customs and subject to 
the guarantees for the protec- 
tion of personal liberty; 

4. the inviolability of the freedom 
and secrecy of communication 
and correspondence, which 
may be limited only by means 
of a warrant of judicial author- 
ity stating the reasons and 
subject to the guarantees pre- 
scribed by law; 

5. the rights of property, subject 
to expropriation carried out for 
a public purpose, after pay- 
ment of fair compensation, and 
in accordance with regulations 
prescribed by law; 

6. the free exercise of professions 
and occupations in accordance 
with local customs and with 
regulations prescribed by law: 

7. the right to compete for public 
employment in accordance with 
regulations prescribed by law; 
and, 

8. the right to emigrate and to 
travel, subject to such regula- 
tions as may be prescribed by 
law for health and security rea- 
sons. 
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Article 10 


The Administering Authority ac- 
cepts as a standard of achievement 
for the Territory the Universal Dec- 
laration of Human Rights adopted by 
the General Assembly of the United 
Nations on 10 December, 1948. 


Introducing 


PUBLICATIONS 
OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


of interest to educators, lecturers, 
discussion groups, students . 

A series of new pamphlets especi- 
ally designed for teaching about 
the United Nations and the Special- 
ized Agencies, including discussion 
guides, classroom texts, reference 
pamphlets, pocket guides. 


@ How the United Nations Began. 
28 pp., 15¢ 
Suitable as a classroom text for pupils 
12 to 16 years of age. 

@ The United Nations 
and Adult Education. 
38 pp., 15¢ 
Lists and describes available source ma- 
terials useful to adult education groups 
in teaching about the United Nations, 
such as publications, posters, films, film- 
strips, radio broadcasts, etc. 

@ The Will to Co-operate. 
A Discussion Guide on the General 
Assembly. 29 pp., 15¢ 
Designed for adult groups, as well as 
for senior high schools and colleges. 

@ Our Rights as Human Beings. 
A Discussion Guide on the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
32 pp., 10¢ 
A guide for adult groups, senior high 
schools, and colleges in discussing this 
historic document. 

@ The General Assembly. 
Reference Pamphlet No. 1. 
60 pp., 15¢ 
Contains detailed background informa- 
tion on the structure, functions, and de- 
cisions of the Assembly. 

@ The Economic and Social Council. 
Reference Pamphlet No. 2. 
100 pp., 15¢ 
Contains detailed background informa 
tion on the structure, functions, and de- 
cisions of the Council. 

@ International Co-operation at Work. 
28 pp., 10¢ 
A small pocket guide, adapted from a 
filmstrip, illustrating some successful ex- 
amples of international co-operation 
which preceded concerted action under 
the United Nations. 


All of the titles listed are available 
in English. French and Spanish edi- 
tions are in preparation, some be- 
ing available now. 

Obtainable at the prices indicated, 
or equivalent in other national cur- 
rencies, from authorized Sales 
Agents for United Nations publica- 
tions. 
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United Nations Digest 


dates-meetings-decisions-documents 


General Assembly 
Interim Committee 


Sub-Committee on Intl. Co-operation in 
Political Field 


JAN. 25 

Ist MEETING: Alexis Kyrou (Greece) 
elected Chairman. Working group set 
up to draft program for future work. 
FEB, 2 


2ND MEETING (closed): approves pro- 
posed plan of work for 1950, establish- 
ing three working groups. 


Sub-Committee on Rules of Procedure 


Ist MEETING: completed work; changes 
and additions in rules approved. 


Palestine Conciliation Commission 


Jan. 30 
Ist MEETING OF 1950 (Geneva) 


Security Council 


Committee of Experts 
Jan. 30 


CLOSED MEETING: considers Indian 
amendment to rules of procedure. 


Economic and Social Council 


Agenda Committee 
IsT-3RD MEETINGS—FEB. 1-2 


Recommends provisional agenda of 34 
items. 


Economic and Employment 
Commission 
JAN. 30 


Fifth session: concluded; recommends 
that report on full employment be con- 
sidered by member govts.; rapporteur’s 
report to ECOSOC adopted unani- 
mously. 


Commission on Human Rights 


Sub-Commission on Prevention of Discrimi- 
nation and Protection of Minorities 


JAN. 27 


Third session: concluded; seven resolu- 
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tions adopted; five items placed on pro- 
visional agenda for Fourth Session. 


ad hoc Committee on Statelessness 


7TH-23RD MEETINGS—JAN. 23-FEB. 3 


Continued examination of Draft Con- 
vention on Intl. Status of Refugees; 
adopted Articles 1, 4-11, 13-15, 18-21, 


23-25, 28. 


Trusteeship Council 
3RD-8TH MEETINGS—JAN. 23-27 


Negotiation and adoption (Jan. 27) of 
Draft Trusteeship Agreement for for- 
mer Italian Somaliland. 


9TH MEETING—JAN. 31 


Terms of reference for Visiting Mission 
to Pacific Trust Territories approved. 


10TH-12TH MEETINGS—FEB. 1-3 


Examination of annual report on Tan- 
ganyika. 





January 23 - February 3 


ILO 


JAN. 27 


Regional Conference for Asia (in Nuw- 
ara Eliya, Ceylon): concluded; unani- 
mously approves recommendations to 
provide suitable basis for promoting 
welfare of workers in Asia. 


WHO 


Fes. 2 


Executive Board (in Geneva): con- 
cluded fifth session; approves 1951 pro- 
gram and budget for submission to 
World Health Assembly; long range 
plans for WHO outlined. 


ICAO 


Jan. 27 
Council (in Montreal): ninth session 
opened. 


Repatriation Plan for Arab Refugees 


The General Committee of the 
United Nations Conciliation Com- 
mission for Palestine, meeting at 
Geneva on February 1, considered 
a progress report from the Com- 
mission’s Secretariat in Jerusalem 
regarding a plan for the reunion to 
Israel of refugee families separated 
by the Palestine war. Although the 
plan was agreed on in Lausanne last 
summer and the Commission has 
closely followed subsequent admini- 
strative arrangements between the 
parties involved, its actual operation 
only started during the past few 
weeks. During December and Janu- 
ary 790 dependents from Lebanon 
and Jordan rejoined their families 
in Israel. 

The reunion of refugee families 
is being carried out between Israel 
and the Arab states according to the 
terms of an agreement reached under 
the auspices of the General Com- 
mittee. Under this agreement cer- 
tain persons who are dependent for 
their support on Arabs resident in 


Israel, are entitled to rejoin them as 
a preliminary humanitarian meas- 
ure. Israel authorities transmit to the 
Arab states lists of Arabs in Israel 
whose applications for the return of 
their families have been approved, 
as falling within the framework of 
the agreement. 

The number of refugees in Le- 
banon thus far authorized to return 
to Israel total 921, according to 
the Committee. Of these, 523 have 
actually rejoined their families. The 
number of refugees in Jordan au- 
thorized to return number about 500, 
of whom 267 have already crossed 
the border into Israel. 

Although there have as yet been 
no crossings from Syria, the com- 
petent Syrian authorities have been 
discussing details of: a repatriation 
plan with Israel representatives. 
Egyptian authorities in Gaza, South- 
ern Palestine, are now engaged in 
processing the first list of 250 de- 
pendents submitted by Israel for 
refugees in that area. 
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United Nations Sales Agents 


Argentina: 
Editorial Sudamericana S.A., Calle Alsina 
500, Buenos Aires. 


Australia: 

H. A. Goddard (Pty.), Ltd., 255a George 
Street, Sydney. 

Belgium: 

Agence et Messageries de la Presse S.A., 
14-22 rue du Persil, Brussels. 


W. H. Smith and Son 
71-75 Boulevard Adolphe Max, Brussels. 


Bolivia: 
Libreria Cientifica y Literaria, Avenida 
16 de Julio 216, Casilla 972, La Paz. 


Brazil: 
Livraria Agir, Rua Mexico 98-B, Caixa 
Postal 3291, Rio de Janeiro. 


Canada: 

The Ryerson Press, 299 Queen Street 
West, Toronto. 

Ceylon: 

The Associated Newspapers of Ceylon, Ltd. 
Lake House, Colombo. 


Chile: 
Edmundo Pizarro, Merced 846, Santiago. 


China: 
The Commercial Press, Ltd., 211 Honan 
Road, Shanghai. 


Colombia: 
Libreria Latina Ltda., Apartado Aereo 
4011, Bogota. 


Costa Rica: 
Trejos Hermanos, Apartado 1313, San 
Jose. 


Cuba: 
la Casa Belga, Rene de Smedt, O'Reilly 
455, Havana. 


Czechoslovakia: 
F. Topic, Narodni Trida 9, Prague 1. 


Denmark: 
Einar Munksgaard, Norregade 6, 
Copenhagen. 


Dominican Republic: 


Libreria Dominicana, Calle Mercedes No. 
49, Apartado 656, Ciudad Trujillo. 


Ecuador: 


Munoz Hermanos y Cia., Nueva de 
Octubre 703, Casilla 10-24, Guayaquil. 


Egypt: 
Librairie “La Renaisscnce d‘Egypte,” 9 
SH. Adly Pasha, Cairo. 


Ethiopia: 
Agence ethiopienne de Publicite, Box 8, 
Addis Ababa. 


Finland: 
Akateeminen Kirjakauppa, 2, Keskuskatu, 
Helsinki. 


France: 
Editions A. Pedone, 13, rue Soufflot, 
Paris V. 


Greece: 
“Eleftheroudakis,” Librairie Internationale, 
Place de la Constitution, Athens. 


Guatemala: 

Goubaud & Cia Ltda., 5a. Sur No. 6 y 
9a. C.P., Guatemala City. 

Haiti: 

Max Bouchereau Librairie ‘A la Cara- 
velle,” Boite Postale 111-B, Port-au-Prince. 
Iceland: 

Bokaverzlun Sigfusar Eymundsonnar 
Austurstreti 18, Reykjavik. 

India: 

Oxford Book & Stationery Co., Scindia 
House, New Delhi. 

Iran: 

Bangahe Piaderow, 731 Shah Avenue, 
Teheran. 

Iraq: 

Mackenzie's Bookshop, Booksellers and 
Stationers, Baghdad. 


Israel: 

Leo Blumstein, P.O.B. 4154 
35 Allenby Road, Tel-Aviv. 
Lebanon: 

Librairie universelle, Beirut. 


Luxembourg: 

Librairie J. Schummer, Place Guillaume, 
Luxembourg. 

Netherlands: 

N.V. Martinus Nijhoff, Lange Voorhout 9, 
The Hague. 

New Zealand: 


Gordon & Gotch Ltd., Waring Taylor 
Street, Wellington. 

United Nations Association of New 
Zealand, G.P.O. 1011, Wellington. 


Norway: 


Johan Grundt Tanum Forlag, Kr. 
Augustgt. 7A, Oslo. 


Pakistan: 

Thomas & Thomas 

Fort Mansion, Frere Road, 
Karachi. 


Peru: 


Libreria Internacional del Peru, S.A., 
Casilla 1417, Lima. 


Philippines: 
D. P. Perez Co., 132 Riverside, San Juan, 
Rizal. 


Sweden: 
C. E. Fritze’s Kungl, Hofbokhandel A-B, 
Fredsgatan 2, Stockholm. 


Switzerland: 
Librairie Payot S.A., at Lausanne, Gen- 
eva, Montreux, Neuchatel, Berne, Basel 
Vevey; and Hans Raunhardt, Kirchgasse 
17, Zurich 1. 


Syria: 
Librairie universelle, Damascus. 


Turkey: 
Librairie Hachette, 469 Istiklal Caddesi, 
Beyoglu, Istanbul. 


Union of South Africa: 
Van Schaik’s Bookstore (Pty.), Ltd., 
P.O. Box 724, Pretoria. 


United Kingdom: 

H.M. Stationery Office, P.O. Box 569, 
London, S.E. 1 (and at H.M.S.O. Shops 
at London, Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol 
Cardiff, Edinburgh, and Manchester). 


United States: 


International Documents Service, Colum 
bia University Press, 2960 Broadway 
New York 27, New York. 


Uruguay: 
Libreria Internacional S.R.L., Dr. Hector 
D’Elia, Calle Uruguay 1331, Montevideo 


Venezuela: 
Escritorio Perez Machado Conde oa 
Pinango 11, Caracas. 


Yugoslavia: 


Drzavno Preduzec, Jugoslovenska Knijiga, 
Marsala Tita 23-11, Belgrade. 


Orders and inquiries from countries where sales agents have not yet been appointed 
may be sent to: Sales Section, United Nations Office, Palais des Nations, Geneva, 
Switzerland; er Sales Section, United Nations, Lake Success, New York, U.S.A. 





A MATTER OF LIFE AND DEATH... 


Here, in the DEMOGRAPHIC YEARBOOK 
—1948, are the latest available figures on 
world population — information on births 
and deaths, marriages, life expectancy, 
international migration. Statistics for the 
major countries and territories covering 
the period 1932-1947. Compiled by the 
Statistical Office and the Department of 
Social Affairs of the United Nations. 


596 pp. Clothbound $7.00, 50 -, Sw. Fr. 28.00 


COMPREHENSIVE STATISTICS 


from as many as 239 countries and areas 
have gone into the STATISTICAL YEAR- 
BOOK 1948, which contains information 
covering the two decades 1928 to 1948. 
This collection of international statistics 


includes data on population, manpower, 
agricultural production, forestry, fishing, 
industrial production, mining, manufactur- 
ing, construction, electricity and gas pro- 
duction, transport, communications, trade, 
balance of payments, wages and prices, 
national income, finance, social matters, 
education and culture. 


482 pp. Clothbound $6.00, 40 -, Sw. Fr. 24.00 


Continuing in broader terms the statisti- 
cal yearbooks published by the League of 
Nations, the Yearbook is now available in 
national currencies from all authorized 
sales agents for United Nations publica- 


tions. 
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